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REBUILDING BEGINNINGS 


EDITORIAL 


China's political chaos looms large in all eyes. It obscures every- 
thing Chinese in a blue haze. The minds which view China through 
this blue haze tend to take on a similar tinge. Hence much pessimistic 
nodding of heads and shrugging of shoulders. Political and_ social 
instability or stability, however, are effects not causes. Militarist groups 
will either be climinated or organized nationally. .\s to which will 
happen first the prophets are uncertain. Betore governmental stability 
can be achieved some foundation work must be done. Governmental 
reform is not much in evidence. It does not, however, follow that 
nothing is being done to rebuild the foundations out of which govern- 
mental, social and religious reconstruction must come. The reverse ts 
true. Attention should, therefore, be given to the numerous recon- 
structive beginnings which alone can make for settled government and 
vive religion and a worth-while life their proper place in China. Some 
of these reconstructive beginnings are here put together. An illustra- 
tion will make clear their significance. To erect a modern building on 
the deep, spongy alluvial soil of Shanghai a preliminary foundation of 
piles is needed. For one building back of the Missions Building about a 
thousand piles, containing many thousand feet of lumber and represent- 
ing thousands of years of the natural transformation of energy, have 
heen driven in to remain hidden and perchance forgotten. In like 
manner some of China's leaders are driving piles;for the foundation 
of a new China. Much of this work may be forgotten when the new 
building begins to rise. Nevertheless their pile-driving is essential. In 
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thus busying themselves with driving foundation piles they show thei 
fore-sightedness and far-sightedness. This is why, for the nonce, the 
attention of many of China’s leaders is not fixed on governmental re. 
form. They are thinking beyond it and working beneath it. Like. 
wise in connection with the Christian Church less attention is being 
paid to numerical recruiting than to pile-driving. Perhaps a decade 
will be needed ere the plans for the new China or the new Church 
will stand out enough to dominate the situation. — 


ARTICULATING MIND TRENDS 


For the first time in the history of Christianity the Chinese mind 
and religious experience is responding to the Christian Message.  Slow- 
ly but surely a number of mental and spiritual emphases are emerging. 
Some of these tend to run counter to the general trend of missionary 
thought. They do not, however, lack sympathizers among the mis- 
sionaries. Such Chinese emphases may be looked on as the beginning: 
of cleavage in thought between the missionaries and the Chinese Chris. 
tians. Such beginnings of cleavage in thought though not participated 
in by all Chinese Christians are far from being confined to a few “port 
cities” or a small Western educated group. Of such beginnings of the 
articulation of the Chinese Christian mind I find six stand out. (1) 
Where they have expressed themselves Chinese Christians in general 
desire the treaty relation of Christianity changed and the Christian 
Church in China put into direct relation with their own government. 
The desire for this change seems to be more definite and uncon- 
ditional than is apparent as yet among the generality of missionaries. 
(2) Theological differences and a measure of theological controversy 
have marked Western Christians in China. The Chinese Christian mind 
tends to pass by theological controversy. This does not mean that 
there is no difference of opinion among Chinese Christians in this re- 
gard. There is. There has been among them some talk of “‘new doc- 
trine” and “old doctrine.” It does mean, however, that it seems easier 
for Chinese Christians to move together without attempting to force 
on each other any particular theological position. They tend to follow 
personalities rather than formulations of principles or doctrines. 
(3) Chinese Christians find it easier to consider the removal of “com- 
pulsion” in religious education than the generality of their Western 
colleagues. This does not mean that they are a unit on this problem. 
Nevertheless they seem to think of the appeal to Christian living as 
being more one of exclusively personal influences embodied in attractive 
lives than of any requirement. In this connection a new evangelistic 
emphasis is appearing particularly among those interested in student 
evangelism though by no means exclusively there. This emphasis moves 
away from all kinds of emotional and public pressure aimed at securing a 
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decision for the Christian life toward more intensive consideration of 
Christ’s way of life and a more deliberative development into Christ-like 
character. (4) Chinese Christians desire also greater freedom in ex- 
pressing their Christian faith in literature than a considerable portion of 
their Western colleagues feel ready to give them. (5) There is a grow- 
ing desire and effort to express Christian faith in terms of the higher 
aspects of China’s religious experience. This is due to a rebirth of 
what is called the Chinese “religious genius.” (6) There is little doubt 
that if left alone Chinese Christians would achieve—gradually perhaps 
—closer Christian relationships than denominationalism has succeeded 
in doing. This might not mean the end of ‘Jenominations. It would, 
however, mean the breaking down of “the walls of partition” between 
the members of different denominations. 

These tendencies to cleavage should not cause discourage- 
ment. They are signs of life. They are some of the foundation piles 
of reconstructive thinking. Salvation is not a matter of mental activity 
alone: neither can dead minds apprepriate salvation. 


_ EDUCATIONAL REBUILDING 

Education is an importar.c opinion-forming and citizen-training 
agency. It is logical, therefore, to expect to find modern Chinese 
foundation builders emphasizing education. Two aspects of this educa- 
tional rebuilding stand out. (1) The increasing of educational facili- 
ties. (2) The improvement of the quality of education. The Mass Edu- 
cation movement, which arose in the Y. M. C. A., is now a national move- 
ment with headquarters in Peking. Its purpose is to increase educational 
facilities and eliminate the 200,000,000 adolescent and adult illiterates. 
lt attempts to put education in terms of the vernacular. It has been 
generally enthusiastically received. Students particularly have volun- 
tarily put much time and effort into it. In the summer of troubled 
1925, for instance, 5,356 student-teachers worked in connection with the 
Daily Vacation Bible School campaign. This and the effort of the 
Y. M. C. A, to transmute days in which national “shame” is com- 
memorated into citizenship-training campaigns aim at building up a new 
citizenry in China. From the side of government education emphasis 
is laid not so much on increasing facilities for acquiring an education 
as on the study and improvement of its quality and the setting up of a 
naturalised program of education. In this the National Association for 
the Advancement of Education (organized, 1921) has made remarkable 
progress. Being somewhat technical their work does not readily re- 
ceive popular acclaim. Already, however, a-number of tests and stand- 
ards have been evolved as the result of cooperative effort between 
Chinese and Western educational experts. Believing that science and 
scientific method have much to do with the rebuilding of China particular 
attention has been given to the teaching of science, Financial dif- 
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ficulties prevent the full use of these new methods and tests, Never. 
theless piles for the new educational building are being driven. These 
educational pile-drivers make much less noise than the militarists. But 
their comparative silence will in time swallow up the militaristic clamor. 
Christian educators likewise are driving foundations. The Council of 
Higher Education in a meeting held early in the summer appointed a 
Chinese group to work out a program whereby Christian education 
might render its best service to China. In religious education the same 
efforts are apparent. A School of Religious Fducation (organized 
1923) is held on kuling each summer. The relation of the teaching 
of Christian ideas to conduct is also being studied. Chee Loo, the pu- 
blication issued by Shantung Christian University, (June, 1926) con- 
tains a report on such a study which, though it is of necessity some- 
what inconclusive, indicates a promising approach. All the above con- 
stitutes a search for foundation facts on which to build a program of 
education. An army of 100,000,000 students led by at least 2,000,000 
teachers—China’s normal quota—mean much more to China than a 
national or sectional militarism. 


SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


The National Christian Council has had for some time a Com- 
mission on industrial problems. Much intensive work is being done by 
this Commission in about eighteen centers. The National Christian 
Council and other organizations have also been active for a long time 
in promoting anti-narcotic campaigns. both these movements towards 
social reform are now embodied in national organizations. The Na- 
tional Anti-Opium Association has a five-vears’ educational program 
under way. It aims at the formation of an informed public opinion. 
It is under Chinese leadership and is securing a large measure of Chi- 
nese support. It is tackling a vicious enemy in a strategic way. It 
means to inspire and train the real government of China—the people— 
to act up to their responsibility and exert their power. The [Foundation 
for the Promotion of [Education and Culture (organized in 1925 in 
order to disburse the remainder of the U. S. Indemnity Funds) has now 
organized the nucleus of a Department of Social Research. This De- 
partment proposes to start with studies (either concurrently or in the 
order given) of, (1) A domestic handicraft or home industry, (2) Living 
conditions in a rural hsien, and (3) A modern industry. Thus again 
are more foundation piles being driven in. The needs of the farmer 
and farming are also receiving attention. These efforts are for the 
moment in the hands of local rather than national organizations though 
the National Christian Council has had for some time a “Commission 
on the Church and Country Life.” <A serious effort to ruralize the 


church has thus begun. Nanking University, Canton Christian College 


and Yenching University are taking the lead in this foundational effort. 
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Conferences have been held aiming at the working out of a ruralized 
church program. The Theological Department of Shantung Christian 
University is planning to make an experiment in the development of a 
rural community. <A graduate of the School of Theology begins the 
study of agricultural problems at Nanking University this year. -\gri- 
cultural reform is not yet nationalized to the same extent as education, 
industry and narcotic problems. Encouraging reconstructive beginnings 
are in evidence nevertheless. Western trained Chinese doctors now 
have their own “National Medical .\ssociation of China” (organized 
in 1914). They have about 600 members and their own medical jour- 
nal. Through the ‘National Christian Literature Association” (or- 
vanized in 1924) Christian literature interests have become naturalized. 
A Chinese Mission to Lepers was organized in 1926 with a Chinese com- 
mittee and secretary. 


REVITALIZATION OF RELATIONSHIPS 


Relationships have been, for various reasons, strained both within 
and without the Christian Movement. Protestant individualism and 
Chinese nationalism have retarded cooperation. Yet Christians have not 
sat by and idly watched the cracks in human sympathy and cooperation 
widen. Recent months have seen a bumper crop of opinions. But that 
is not the only crop. The Chinese group. of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations (organized 1925) has had 150 circles studying courses on 
present diplomatic issues. In a quiet way, also, Chinese Christian 
leaders in this group have called British business men into informal dis- 
cussions of existing difficulties and misunderstandings. Issues have 
thus been somewhat clarified and understanding promoted. There is 
no national movement in China looking towards closer federation of 
Christian churches or a general Christian unity. And yet movements to- 
wards closer Christian fellowship are not wanting. Recent develop- 
ments in South China, whereby most of the Christian forces are in close 
federation, are furnishing a model whereon other sections of China 
might build. Their constitutional relationship seems to be more func- 
tional than creedal. It is a federation for the accomplishment of a 
common task rather than an attempt to. secure intellectual uniformity. 
It insures Chinese Christian autonomy. [nternational Christian ceopera- 
tion is satisfactorily provided for also. In addition in nearly every 
centre of Christian work in China, where there is more than one de- 
nominational group, there is the nucleus of a wider Christian relation- 
ship. Federations, union committees, pastors’ unions and evangelistic 
committees are much in evidence. These again are functiona! rather 
than ecclesiastical or theological. They are still largely undeveioped 
potentialities. In them, however, the gaps in Christian fellowship be- 
come narrow enough to be stepped over. The Chinese Home Mission- 
ary Society (organized 1918) acts to some extent to create a national 
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federation of Christian service and fellowship. These local cooperative 
movements, however, have no influence nationally as yet. Many retreats, 
also, have been conducted in recent years under the aegis of the Na. 
tional Christian Council. In them people of quite diverse attitudes 
found a higher level of cooperative thinking and fellowship than 
is possible on the level of theological conviction or denominational loyal- 
ty. Their differences became merged in a common experience of 
Christ. This is a movement that promises much. Western Christians 
in general seem to think that fellowship has not been achieved unless 
it issues in a set of formulated principles. Chinese Christians seem 
to find it easier to have spiritual fellowship and sharing of intellectual 
experience without feeling that intellectual uniformity is urgent. Thus 
the beginnings of a fellowship above intellectual uniformity are apparent, 
though intellectual religious uniformity is impossible and perhaps not 
advisable. Sharing a common experience of God through Christ is, 
however, a practical possibility. It is the keynote of future Christian 
relationships. Western denominationalism has not solved the problem 
of Christian fellowship. These beginnings of fellowship in organic 
federation and functional cooperation may furnish the starting point for 
the building up a closer spiritual and cooperative relationship. A way 
to prove the unifying effect of the Christian dynamic must be found. 
If Christianity suffers from the disruptive effects of human intellectualism 
as much as any other religion its value may be put on the same level. 
To prove its claim to uniqueness it must do something unique. It must 
achieve fellowship. These movements towards spiritual fellowship are 
growing in a natural way. In the history of Christianity in China 
many efforts have been made to promote such fellowship through na- 
tional organizations from the top down. They have not worked. Move- 
ments towards fellowship are now starting in the other direction, from 
the bottom up. That is their most promising aspect. 


KEYSTONES OF THE NEW BUILDING 


Most if not all of the reconstructive beginnings mentioned above 
may be looked on, then, as foundation piles for a new China, a new 
Christian Church. For just as education must needs be remade in order 
to be able to do its part in creating a new citizenship, so the Christian 
Church will have to be remodelled in order to do its part in renewing 
China’s religious life. inal plans for either are not yet drawn. Yet 
there are three aspects of the present reconstructive beginnings that may 
well become keystones in the new building. These three keystones are 
as follows :-— 


(1) Cooperation. 
There are tendencies to cleavage in thought between the Chinese 
Christians and the missionaries. Occasionally we are told that there 
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are in some places wide gaps in sympathy between them. Nevertheless 
a wide-spread split between the Chinese Christians and the missionaries 
does not seem to be imminent. One outstanding feature of the various 
reconstructive beginnings noted above is the large amount of cordial 
cooperation between Chinese and Westerners. This is not only true of 
most Christian institutions and churches. It is equally evident in the 
national educational movements, medical work and reform campaigns. 
Judging by the public press the diplomats are having all kinds of trouble 
in coming to cooperative understandings with China’s governmental 
forces: In the meantime much international cooperation of a distinctly 
reconstructive kind is quietly and satisfactorily going on. China’s new 
educational program when completed, for instance, will be a product of 
international cooperation. The diplomats might well study the achieve- 
ments of their more successful contemporaries! 


(2) Leadership. 


The number of articulated and virile Chinese leaders is small, on 
that everybody agrees. But leadership cannot be gauged either by weight 
or arithmetic. One fact stands out in the reconstructive beginnings 
mentioned. Reconstructive efforts seem to be achieving success only 
where Chinese leadership is in evidence. Much Christian work seems 
to he marking time. It is often said that the Christian Movement can- 
not be judged by the comparatively small group of modern trained 
leaders. But by what will one judge it? Their ideas may be different 
from those of the huge inarticulate mass of Christians. But what are 
the ideas of the “mass” of Christians? The fact is that we are com- 
pelled to judge of the future of the Christian Movement in China 
by that live, articulate and creative group which though small is far 
from being active in “port cities’ only. They are, as we have seen, 
helping to create better understandings and underpinnings. Slowly but 
surely the Christian Movement in China is becoming China-centric. 
Thus reconstruction is not only a hope, a prophecy, it has already begun. 
While politicians are whirling around on a merry-go-round to the sound 
of execrable militarist music, educational, medical, social and religious 
kaders are driving piles. The piles will outlast the merry-go-round! 


(3) Naturalization. 

One of the most encouraging aspects of the present situation is the 
rapid acceleration of the nationalization or naturalization of certain lines 
of reconstructive effort: The nationalistic spirit is virile and wide-spread. 
But it is doing much more than blow the political siren! Where politica! 
articulation is in evidence it shows itself in the desire to win back 
China’s sovereignty and self-respect. Most of the discussion carried 
on in connection with recent diplomatic conferences heads up here. In 
connection with Christian institutions it shows itself in a desire to 
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control them and to achieve a de facto self-direction. But this is no 
all. Agitation for the recognition of China’s political “rights” is parallel) 
by earnest effort to nationalize movements aiming at China's domesti 
rehabilitation. It is interesting to note that all of the nationalizing 
organizations mentioned, with the exception of that of Chinese doctor 
(1914) and that of home evangelism (1918), have been started withir 
the last five years. None of them are products of the agitations oj 
1925. Their roots go much deeper than that. All are the results o/ 
movements which have been going on, in some cases, for a long time 
The importation of educational systems from the West has ceased. The 
search is on for a national program. In medical work the control oj 
leprosy, anti-narcotic organization, social research and literature the same 
movement is seen. Towards all of these lines of reconstructive effort 
Christians have made considerable contributions; in some cases. they 
have furnished the initiative. But now parallel with almost all that 
the Christian forces are carrying on Chinese national organization: 
are carrying on also. In all the reconstructive beginnings mentioned 
Chinese Christian leaders are taking a worthy part. In all of them. 
however, the responsibility therefor has begun to be nationalized. 
Through all these varied reconstructive beginnings the Chinese are finding 
self-expression. ‘The National Christian Literature Association (Chi- 
nese) has recently published three books which serve to illustrate this 
nationalization of effort in connection with Christianity in China. Two 
of them are written by Prof. T. C. Chao, of Yenching University: 
(1) “The Philosophy of Christianity,” and (2) “‘Jesus’ Philosophy oi! 
Life.” One on, “The Idea of God in the History of China” was written 
by Professor Wong Yeh Sing of Nanking Theological Seminary. These 
are direct attempts by Chinese Christians to meet the anti-Christian 
movement. .\t its Convention, held in Tsinan in August, 1926, the 
Y. M. C. A. also tried to frame a religious message as a remy to the 


anti-Christian attacks. 


RECONSTRUCTIVE BEGINNINGS 


All the above have been described as “reconstructive beginnings 
because looked at against the background of China’s human bulk and 
mountainous needs they are only beginnings. But they are the keynotes 
of the next ten years of reconstructive effort in China. They. are 
achievements in devolution. They are attempts to tunnel through the 
chaos of change now uprooting nearly everything. They are piles on 
which the new China will be built. They are causes of encouragement 
in the midst of much to depress. They are phenomena to be watche( 
much more carefully than the diplomatic and political tussles. ‘They 
are led by the men and women who will yet find the way out of Chinas 


difficulties. Watch the pile-drivers! 
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Eighty feet high, myriad-armed Goddess of 
Mercy at Great Buddha Monastery 
near Omeishien, Sze. 


Two ancient trees at Suifu. Sze. which 
have been deitied. 


A Living God, ninth incarnation of the 


Taoist chicken-foot God in temple near | 


chief disciple of the founder 
of Lamaism in Tibet. Suitu, Sze. 
; SEE ARTICI.E ON, “STRANGE GODS IN WEST CHINA,” 


, Page 693 this issue. 
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Strange Gods in West China 


D. C. GRAHAM 


AAI HE religion of the people of West China has come down through 
i] the past centuries, and is the result of historical influences, racial 
experiences, and local geographical conditions. 

Even the most common gods seem strange and wonderful. 
At the Ta Fuh Si (X% f ¥#). near Omeishien, there is a Kuanyin 
P’usah which has one thousand arms and hands. The entire figure is 
covered with gold, and, including its arms and hands, is about one 
hundred feet high. Idols with three eyes are often seen. The third 
eye enables them to perceive things generally invisible, such as ghosts, 
demons, guilt, and virtue. Across the river from Kiating is a great 
stone Buddha carved out of solid rock on the side of a cliff, which | 
must be at least two hundred and fifty feet in height. The Tibetan 
Kuangyin P’usah is a male god. In a lamasery near Uen Ch’uan 
Shien he is a copulating deity having fourteen heads and several sets 
of arms. On the hems of his garments are what represent rows of 
human skulls. He is treading on the prostrate bodies of several human 
beings, on whose faces intense agony is pictured. This Kuanyin P’usah 
is anything but a god of mercy and of high moral character. In the 
Green Goat Monastery at Chengtu, the Goddess of Mercy has transformed 
herself into a queer-looking demon-god so that she can succour the 
souls that are suffering in hades. 

Every occupation has its patron deity. Scholars worship Uen 
Tsang P’usah, the God of Literature, expecting that he will assist 
them in acquiring knowledge. Merchants worship the God of Wealth. 
Lu Ban is the God of Carpenters. Rice planters worship Kuh Wang 
who causes the rice crops to prosper. There is a God of Brewers. No 
boatman will begin a journey without first worshipping Wang E. Phy- 
sicians and owners of medicine shops worship Ioh Wang, the God of 
Medicine. There are gods of butchers and of cooks. At .Li Chuang 
there is a god of the coolies who carry water, and one for the poor 
people who gather leaves and twigs for fuel on the river banks, on the 
hillsides, or in the forests. In a temple at Ngan’ Lin Ch’iao there are 
two idols that are worshipped by thieves, and who assist them in their 
undertakings. They themselves are said to be experts at stealing. 

There are many nature gods in West China. They are found as 
frequently in the Buddhist as in the Taoist temples, for in becoming 
indigenous Buddhism in Szechuan has adopted most of the deities and 
the superstitions that were native to China. Among others are the 
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Sun-god and the Moon-goddess, the Sky-prince and the Earth-mother, 
the Shan Whang or Mountain-god, the Fire-god, the Water-god, the 
Dragon-god who controls rain, and the Lord of Thunder with the two 
deities whom he controls, the Thunder-god who holds a hammer and 
a chisel, and the Goddess of Lightning who holds a looking-glass. 

Some idols are primarily demon chasers. Demons are everywhere, 
and are the cause of diseases and other calamities. Strong and fierce 
gods are needed to protect from their attacks. One such deity is the 
Lin Kuan (@ ‘&) or Deo K’eo Gong (B} O %), the Prince whose 
Mouth is Like a Peck Measure. He is often seen in the shrines by the 
roadsides, where he protects the travellers from the attacks of evil 
spirits. On one such shrine I saw an inscription which means, “When 
he points with his finger the demons depart. At a glance of his eye all 
diseases are healed.’”” One of the most common deities of this kind 
is the T’ae Shan Shih Kan Dang (KA yy 4H RK MW), or the T’ae Shan 
Stone That Dares. It is found in numerous places by the roadsides. 
It is also found at the end of every street or alley to turn back the 
demons so that they will not fly into the homes at the ends of the 
streets and harm the inmates. It is also painted on the convex sides 
of large wooden dippers and hung above the front doors of houses so 
as to keep the evil spirits from entering. This god often has four large 
tusks and carries a dagger in his mouth so that he presents a frightful 
appearance. | 

It is of the utmost importance that sons be born in every family, 
for the responsibility of performing the ceremonies of ancestor wor- 
ship devolve upon the oldest son. The happiness and welfare of the 
departed depend on the faithful observance of these ceremonies, which 
include the burning of paper money and the offering of food. Unhappy 
is the woman who is barren or who has only daughters. Very likely 
her husband will take a second wife. Sometimes the unfortunate woman 
will herself find a concubine for her husband. Kuanyin P’usah often 
has compassion and gives sons, and there are three goddesses, one of 
whom cures measles and smallpox, while the second aids at childbirth, 
and the third gives sons. 

The most common housegod generally consists of a large sheet 
of red paper down the center of which is written in large characters 
T’ien, Di, Ch'in, Si, Wei, (K or the Throne 
of Heaven, Earth, Rulers, Relatives, and Scholars. This really in- 
cludes the enlarged family of superiors or elders to whom one owes 
filial piety and gratitude. From heaven or the sky come rain and 
sunshine, two things that are indispensable to life and happiness. 
Earth yields coal and other minerals, vegetables, fruits, grasses 
and trees. Gitin really signifies the emperor and his rulers, so that it 
more or less indicates the imperial government. There has therefore 
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been a tendency in some localities to substitute the word kueh (J) 
or country, which is more in harmony with the new patriotism. How- 
ever, the tendency is generally to continue the use of the word giiin, 
giving it the meaning of rulers, those who are parents and protectors 
of the people. The word ch’in means relatives or elders, and particular- 
ly one’s ancestors. Si is scholars or teachers, most highly respected 
because of their learning and deserving of gratitude because they are 
the educators of the young. On the right and on the left sides of the 
paper, and across the top, are written in smaller characters sentences 
expressing filial piety. With the ancestral tablet, this is the most dif- 
ficult god for a Chinese to give up on becoming a Christian. 

I have not yet been convinced that the ancestors or the ancestral 
tablets are regarded as deities. The tablet is thought to be the dwelling 
place of the soul, or at least of a soul, of the departed ancestor, so 
that for all practical purposes it is the ancestor and is treated as such. 
I recently offered a poor woman, who was having much difficulty in 
making ends meet, a good price for her ancestral tablet. She exclaimed 
in surprise, “Do you think I would sell my parents?’ Several years 
ago an enquirer applied for baptism. I asked, “Have you discarded 
your housegods?” A Chinese Christian added, “Have you destroyed 
your ancestral tablets?’ The man was really interested in Christianity, 
but with tears in his eyes he said, “My dear old mother, do you think 
Fcould reject her?” He never united with the church. 

At Ngan Lin Ch’iao, near Suifu, there is an idol called a Yin 
Yang P’usah, which is half male and half female. It represents the 
male and the female principles in nature. The left side is male, and 
the right side is female. The left eye and ear and the left side of the 
mouth are large, and the right small, so that the face has a lopsided 
appearance. The left foot is natural, and the right foot bound. The 
left side is dressed like a man, and the right side like a woman. On the 
whole, this is one of the queerest idols that I have seen. 

At Suifu there are two old cypress trees that are worshipped as 
deities. It is not that gods dwell in them, but the trees themselves are 
gods. They are said to have been planted in the Ming Dynasty, or 
possibly earlier. It is asserted that some time ago they made a pilgrim- 
age to Mt. Omei. Two men giving their names as Beh ( )or White 
worshipped at the different temples and shrines on the great sacred 
mountain, and promised contributions. They said they were brothers 
from Suifu. Later a priest came to Suifu to collect the money. He 
could not find any brothers named Beh, but when he heard of the two 
cypress trees, beh sou, he knew at once that the two pilgrims were these 
Cvpress trees. 

In the region between Kiating and Chengtu turnips often grow to be 
very large. The Chinese say that they sometimes weigh from twenty- 
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five to a hundred ‘catties, requiring one or two men to carry them, 
When such a turnip is found, it is called a Turnip King, and is regarded 
as a god of turnips. It is placed on a table or platform, divine honors 
are paid to it, and a company of actors are engaged to give theatricals 
in its honor. Then there is a great feast, to which the neighborhood 
is invited. As a result of thus honoring the Turnip King, it is thought 
that turnips will grow better in that locality. 

About twenty li west of Suifu on the Yangtse River is a temple in 
which a large white stone is accorded divine worship.’ It is higher and 
whiter than the other stones in this district. People began to worship 
it as a deity, and finally they built a temple around it, and added 
other important idols. Ifa few particles of this white stone are soaked 
in water and the water drunk, it will heal almost any disease. 

At Tatsienlu, the gateway of Tibet, I met a Living Buddha. He 
is one of the greatest living Tibetans, ““The head of the DorGr-Drac-Da 
section in Tibet, and the ninth incarnation of the chief disciple of 
Padmasambhava, the founder of Lamaism in Tibet.” Although wor- 
shipped by the Tibetans as a deity, he was friendly and sociable. He 
is a man of intelligence and leadership. 

One god that is worshipped in Szechuan is called the T’an Shen 
Den Den (3 It is really a deified foundation-stone such 
as is used under the wooden pillars of houses and temples. The climate 
is very damp, especially in the summer, and wood decays easily. It is 
therefore customary to put foundation-stones under the wooden pillars 
to keep them from rotting and to protect them from the ravages of 
white ants. For some reason these are occasionally worshipped as 
deities, set in places of honor, and regarded as very efficacious. Wealthy 
people spend much money in their worship, and in return it is thought 
that they will cause one’s family to prosper. However, the poor people 
believe that they have bad tempers, and that if worshipped too economi- 
cally they will become spiteful and do injury in the homes where they 
are kept. Some poor families that cannot afford to worship with 
elaborate ceremonies simply throw the idols away, but the majority carry 
them to a temple where priests and pilgrims can accord the worship 
that their majesties demand. 

It is a mistake to believe that the Chinese have no conception of 
a god of love. The idea of compassion is inherent in the word p’usah, 
the common term for idol. Many of the Chinese gods have denied 
themselves the privilege of attaining the highest development and happi- 
ness in order to alleviate the sufferings of mankind. Both Kuanyin 
P’usah, the Goddess of Mercy, and Omitofuh or Amitaba are primarily 
gods of compassion. Omitofuh is said to have declared his willing- 


1. See article, “Litholatry in Badi and Bawang, and Some Non-Lamaist Regions,” 
J. Huston Edgar, CHINESE Recorper, 1923, page 228. 
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ness to sacrifice his ambition to develop into a Buddha rather than to 
allow one person who calls on his name to go without aid. Kuanyin 
P’usah has that mother love which never fails to sympathize with and 
to help one who is in trouble. 

It is also erroneous to assume that the idols exert no moral in- 
fiuence on the people. They are generally displeased with wrong, and 
punish evil in this life and in the life to come. There is a town named 
Li Duan Ts’ang where most of the men of influence have lost their 
faith in idols. An important temple has been confiscated and is used 
as a boys’ school. Probably fifty images have been destroyed. How- 
ever, some of the men said, ““We do not believe in the idols ourselves, 
but the common people do. If we destroy all of the images, the com- 
mon people will not have sufficient restraint from wrong-doing.” They 
therefore left several of the gods, including Ch’uan Chu (Jl] +), the 
Lord of Szechuan. It is not enough merely to destroy faith in the 
idols. He that does so is under a heavy obligation to supply strong and 
better motives for right moral conduct. 

Some of our Chinese friends view with disapproval the study of 
Chinese superstitions by foreigners, fearing that they will publish the 
facts abroad and cause the foreign nations to look down on China and 
the Chinese. Such a study should be conducted with a real purpose to 
help China. Moreover, it should be noted that the Chinese religion at 
its poorest is on a higher level than that which is often met with in 
India or in Tibet. It is considerably higher than that of our fore- 
fathers before Roman civilization and Christianity did their work in 
the British Isles. The Romans found it necessary to prohibit by law 
the widespread sacrifice of human beings that they found in Britain and 
Wales. After nearly two thousand years of contact with Christianity, 
there are some things about western civilization of which we would not 
boast. 

It should frankly be admitted that if we study, not the superstitions 
of the people, but the writings of China’s greatest scholars, past and 
present, we will find a rich field of moral and religious sentiments of 
a high order. The great teachers of China, in their search for truth, 
have made real progress towards a conception of 2 real God of the 
universe who is spiritual, loving, and righteous, so that in China, as 
elsewhere, God has not left Himself without a witness. It is true that 
only the emperor could worship the Supreme God, but it is also true 
that the worship of the Supreme Being at the Altar ot Heaven by the 
emperor, the son of Heaven, as the representative of the people con- 
tinued until the fall of the Manchu Dynasty. 

China is entering a new day when modern education, rapid trans- 
portation, and commercial relations with the rest of the world will mean 
new and greater problems, so that the gods that her people have served 
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will be inadequate for the new situation. To come to her own in the 
sisterhood of nations and realize her highest possibilities, she can no 
more do with inferior gods that she can with inferior machinery. 4s 
she needs the best in education, she also needs the highest and the best 
in religion. We should humbly, and in the spirit of brotherly help. 
fulness, bring to China the highest conception of God that is known, 
that of the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. © 


Liang Shou Ming (3% w& 7%) Sees It Through 


FRANK R. MILLICAN 


HE Chinese have reached the reflective stage in their contact with 
western civilization. Having passed from the stage when nothing 
outside of the Middle Kingdom was considered worthy of re- 
cognition through the period when it seemed as though things 

western might be accepted en masse they have now begun to make a 
critical and scientific study of the civilizations of the West, of India, and 
of their own country in the hope of building up for themselves the very 
best possible type.of civilization for the future. This paper will trace 
the main lines of thought set forth in a volume by Liang Shou Ming 
entitled, “Civilization and Philosophy of the Orient and the Occident” 
CH G2 RH BW SM). This volume consists of a series of 
lectures delivered by Mr. Liang in 1921 before audiences in the National 
University at Peking on the invitation of the Educational Authorities. 

Mr. Liang in his youth was inclined to become a Buddhist priest 
and for eight or nine years refrained from marriage and the eating 
of meat. In the sixth year of the Republic (1917) on the invitation 
of Chancellor Ts’ai he went to Peking University to lecture on Hindu 
Philosophy. While there during the following year he organized a 
club for the study of Confucianism. During these years he became 
conscious of the tremendous inroads western thought was making 
on China. He felt that China’s thinkers were not awake to the pos- 
sibilities involved so he was stimulated to make a careful study of the 
different civilizations of the world in the hope of helping to make 
proper adjustments. | 

Some of China’s leaders seemed ready to take over western civiliza- 

tion uncritically while others were becoming more and more conscious 
of the weaknesses, as well as the strength of western civilization, and 
of the value of their own cultural background. Dewey while in Peking 
had advocated a harmonization of eastern and western thought, Russell 
with his aversion to western civilization had flattered the Chinese, Liang 
Ch’i Ch’ao during his tour in Europe at the time of the Great War 
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n the had become very conscious of the one-sided development of western 
in 10 HM ite along materialistic lines, and Dr. Hu Shih in his “History of 
As Chinese Philosophy” had suggested that perhaps within fifty or one 


om hundred years a new world civilization combining the best of East and 
West might emerge. 
OWN, As a result of his study Mr. Liang saw three possible solutions 


of the situation arising as a result of the clash of Chinese civilization with 
western thought, and he decided to try and meet the possibilities in- 
telligently and critically. He reasoned as follows: first, if Chinese 
civilization must succumb to western civilization then the Chinese should 
consciously face the inevitable and make the best adjustment possible 
lest they go under with their civilization; second, if they did. not find 
need to fear the supplanting of their civilization then they should con- 
sciously renew and develop it so that it might survive; third, if there 
was to be a proper conjunction of the two civilizations it would not 
come by the haphazard patching on of western methods and so a 
cr. clear and intelligent solution of the problem was needed. 

Mr. Liang was led to believe that Chinese and Western civiliza- 
tion run on two divergent tracks. It was not as some supposed that 


an the Chinese were on the same track but far in the rear. While many 
ling things were common to both, the basic attitude of one or the other 
ont” should be given up. He analyses the tendencies of the civilizations 
es of China, India, and the West as follows: the West is aggressive in its 


vas! attitude and is characterized by the scientific method and the spirit 
. of democracy; the Chinese take the attitude of harmonizing themselves 
to their environment and thus find great pleasure in life; the Hindu 


ie attitude is to solve the problems of life by escaping or turning back 
. * from them, thus they are otherworldly and religious in their attitude. 
on 
:7 After this statement of attitudes Mr. Liang takes up his compara- 
¥ tive study under three phases, the economic, the social, and the spiritual. 
ae In the economic field he gives high credit to the western conquest 
ing of nature and the development of scientific skill, and, while not ac- 
i. cepting the basic attitude of life of the West, he would have China 
the take over these acquirements. He feels, however, that there must be a 
a radical change in the economic organization of ‘society. While grant- 
ing that there is much truth in the theory of the economic determination 
ia. of history he rejects the extreme claims of Marxian socialism as un- 
im sound. But not being a specialist in this field he refrains from making 


nd constructive suggestions. 

In the social realm, rejecting Communism, he points out the fine 
things in western democracy, such as, the emphasis on personal rights, 
ng the encouragement of initiative, and the sense of social responsibility. 
But he sees that in the West there is too much dependence on law and 
force and not enough of the cultivation of the virtues that would make 
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dependence on these unnecessary. Here he finds Confucianism superior 
We need more emphasis on the training in proper behavior in the dif. 
ferent relations in life. Rules of propriety and gentlemanly condu¢ 
should supplant forceful control by law as far as possible. So he a¢. 
vocates taking over the civilization of the West, its scientific and demo. 
cratic aspects, but insists that there must be a basic change in the 
life attitudes of western life. A critical restoration of the attitude of 
life found in Confucius will be nearest to the ideal. 

It is to the spiritual realm that Mr. Liang devotes the greater 
part of his discussion. He divides this under two headings, namely, 
philosophy and religion. 

The following table will show his classification of the attitudes of 
India, China, and the West under the three headings of the Super- 
natural, the Problem of Knowledge, and Human Conduct, or Life. 


1. SUPERNATURAL. 


West. China. India. 
Originally flourishing but Distinct from that of Same meaning as in West 
has waned under the India and West. but studied with differ- 
attacks of criticismand Very prevalent and ent motive. Follows 
has lost its influence. no change. religion is flourishing. 
No change. 


2. PHILOSOPHICAL: PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Overshadows all other Almost no considera- Carefully studied but not 
problems and is the __ tion. generally flourishing. 
center of philosophy. 


3. Human Conpuct or LIFE. 


Emphasis on this not so Very flourishing toget- Merges into religion. No 
great as on above two _sher with supernatur- thought of life apart 
and very superficial. alism, and occupies from religion. Ethical- 

the whole of phil- ly weak. 
osophy. 


Indian philosophy, he points out, is characterized by its super- 
natural and other-worldly tendencies. It does not deal with the prac- 
tical problems of every day life but ouly with the higher things of 
the spirit. It is merged in religion. Since Mr. Liang sees no perman- 
ent place in the future civilization for this type of philosophy he passes 
it up without much consideration. 

Western philosophy is traced in a running survey of the out- 
standing thought of Greek, Roman, and subsequent periods. The back- 
wardness of the Dark Ages is laid at the door of religion, and special 
attention is given to the achievement of the period of the Renaissance 
in throwing off the bonds of religion and in the emerging of humanism. 
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1926] 


Hoffding is quoted as saying that “The greatest achievements of the 
renaissance were the discovery of the world and the discovery of man.” 
Religion and supernaturalism in philosophy fell under the attacks of 
science and critical thought in the discussion of the problem of knowl- 
edge. Supernaturalism practically vanished, and religion changed to 
meet the demands of the times. 

The writer finds much support for his own philosophy in the writ- 
ings of two men of very different views, Russell and Bergson. Russell 
did well, he thinks, in rejecting the discussions about the One and 
the Many, Idealism and Materialism, etc., and in asserting great liberty 
in the use of logic and mathematical method in attacking the pro- 
hlems of the phenomenal universe, Bergson’s emphasis on intuition and 
direct knowledge of the universe as something progressively changing 
rather than static comes so close to Mr. Liang’s own thought as to 
meet with favor. In the writings of these two men backed up by the 
Einstein theory he finds new support for his own belief in a world 
in which basic reality is manifest in the changing phenomena of succes- 
sive events acting according to the law of cause and effect. Nothing 
is static and permanent. All is change and impermanent. The phen- 
omenal world in its final analysis is an empty illusion. 

The distinctive characteristics of his philosephy will be seen from 
the following quotation from a section on the supernatural. He says, 
“What then is the method of the Wei Shih School (WE mm #) in 
their teaching regarding the supernatural? I will not have time to ex- 
plain in detail so I will only point out that this school is not like 
Russell in giving over experience and relying entirely on reason. And 
it is not like Bergson in relying entirely on an untrustworthy intui- 
tion. As always its members rely upon what men all rely upon, namely, 
the sensations. In their discussion of knowledge they accept only sen- 
sation and reason as giving us trustworthy knowledge. They reject 
intuition and imagination. Their attitude is not different from that 
of the western scientist. The scientist in relying upon reason and sen- 
sation in his work uses the same tools as the Wei Shih School do in 
their teachings. If you will open the “In Ming” (fM 8A), the text 
of the Wei Shih School, you will see how they -refuse to allow any- 
one to go beyond the sensations. Their teaching is exactly like the 
Critical Naturalism of Pierson and his school of Sensationalism. When 
Pierson says that we know nothing beyond the sensations and that if 
we claim that there is any reality beyond the sensations we are mis- 
taken, he is voicing the first principle of the Wei Shih School. While 
the Wei Shih School originally used intuition and built up many theories 
they early critically analysed the errors in supernaturalism. Yet they 
still talk of the supernatural. This shows that their teaching regarding 
the supernatural is different from the ordinary loose conception. 
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Now since in the face of the fact that both western teachers and the 
Wei Shih School have rejected the idea of the supernatural the We 
Shih School still talk of the supernatural must they not find some ney 
way to support their position? This is not necessary. They still stick 
firmly to sensations and as a result are able to develop their peculiar 
theory of the supernatural. But they wish to separate sensation from 
the activities of reason and intuition and have only the one left. This 
is quite correct. Now from our ordinary present sensation to the sen- 
sation which makes us conscious of Reality in the universe there are 
two stages: first, pure passive sensation—as when we see a flying bird 
but only see the bird (but do not recognize it as a bird) and do not 
see the flying—, second, a still more passive state of abstraction beyond 
which it is impossible to go. What is this experience? It is when the 
men, mountains, rivers, and land before our eyes all disappear. We 
do not see anything. When we do not see anything then we grasp 
Reality. The Wei Shih School calls this “a basic knowledge and realiza- 
tion of Reality.”’ you arrive at the great liberation, beyond seeking 
and asking, without any phenomenal manifestation of basic substance, 
a direct and convincing sensation of Reality. (i.e., Chen Ru, jg #/).— 
This new supernaturalism of the Wei Shih School is more satisfying than 
the explanations of Russell or Bergson. Where we did not dare to 
talk of the supernatural we are now able to do so.” (pp. 82-86). 
But we must also consider his reactions to Confucianism as well 
as to Buddhism in China. While holding to his own belief in Budd- 
hism as stated above he does not see any possibility of it gripping the 
popular mind and so considers it not adapted to the Chinese at this 
stage of development. So he turns to Confucianism. Buddhism has 
a speculative and a practical side. Confucianism does not differ much 
from it on its practical side. Confucianism is an attitude, a way 
of life, that the Chinese need at this time. Confucius, he says, was 
not a religionist in the strict sense of the word, as religion neces- 
sarily refers to things beyond this life, i.c., is other-worldly. He op- 
posed speculation about that other world, the future life, etc. He em- 
phasized filial piety and propriety as the basis for a sound social organism. 
He emphasized the virtues necessary to a well regulated society. He 
advocated a rational adaptation of one’s self to the practical situations 
of life. This is what China needs to-day. (The philosophic specula- 
tions of the Sung school came in later and are not native to the basic 
attitude of Confucius himself.) As stated above he claims that Con- 
fucius substituted moral control and training in good conduct for legal 
control and force. Man should learn to follow in an intuitive way 
the dictates of his conscience, i.e., conform to his nature which 1s 
fundamentally good. This rather than speculative philosophy is what 
China needs. Mr. Liang’s attitude towards religion will have been judged 
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from the above survey. But we will now set forth his views on re- 
ligion more in detail. In the following quotations we will let him 
speak for himself. He says, “Religion (as ordinarily understood) is 
not in harmony with the spirit of either science or democracy. It is 
impossible to differentiate between these two as the sources of the 
opposition to religion in the West,” (p. 42). Again he says, “Religion 
cannot escape the attacks that have been made on supernaturalism. And 
further more it is not able, as supernaturalism is, to find a way of 
escape. So the life of religion and theology is more doomed than that 
of supernaturalism. Not only cannot the idea of a personal God be 
maintained, even Pantheism cannot get by. But as religion arises from 
human emotions and the will, it will not immediately fall even though re- 
jected by human reason. At the same time it changes and gradually there 
is no mention of the things that formerly were required to be believed. 
Eventually nothing is left but the conception of God—and that a very 
abstract one. The attitude becomes that of Comte’s humanism, Haeckel’s 
monism, Eucken’s Life of the spirit, or the this-world emphasis of 
Christianity in which the teaching is summed up in the one word love. 
Thus they get a temporary lease on life. Theology, however. will 
find no way to maintain itself—Unless religion in the future is able 
to find an intellectual basis—it need not seek to find a permanent place 
in the future civilization of the human race.”’ (pp. 79-80). And again, 
“Some men in their effort. to escape rational criticism refer all re- 
ligious thought and experience to intuition, claiming that religion belongs 
in the realm of the intuitional so is not subject to rational criticism. 
This is only partly true. Many religions do rely on intuition, but in 
India where religion occupies such an important position it is just the 
opposite with several religions which reject intuition. And even in 
those religions which rely on intuition, it can only support their mysticism 
and not their supernaturalism. But religion cannot be divorced from 
the supernatural. Such movements as substituting pantheism for the 
supernatural, transporting heaven from another world to this world, 
and now Eucken’s religion of the spirit, naturally depend almost entirely 
on intuition. But these are not to be counted as if they have slumped 
off the supernatural, withdrawn their other-worldliness, and have left 
only a this-world, mystical, false religion. Religion in its basic nature 
is other-worldly. If you cannot find evidence of the supernatural then 
other-worldliness becomes impossible and religion becomes impossible. 
If religion emphasizes only intuition and mysticism it is no different 
from art. The distinctive characteristic of religion is the supernatural. 
But the supernatural can in no way escape the attacks of reason or 
obtain favor with intelligence. - But now Buddhism has found a method 
of explanation for both other-worldliness and religion,” (pp. 111-112.) 
This is found, as shown in the passage on Buddhist philosophy quoted 
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above, by interpreting other-worldliness in terms of a mental or spiritual 
state, a state in which the individual becomes oblivious to the phenomenal 
universe and has a direct sense of ultimate Reality (i.e., Chen Ru, Ry). 

So we see that Mr. Liang, like Pierson and others in the West 
emphasizes the empirical and intuitional (reduced by him to a deeper 
form of sensation) aspects of knowledge. Mr. Liang claims to recognize 
the importance of religion and points out the place it has had in the life 
of all the races but he feels that there has been great confusion, as we 
have seen above, regarding the essential features of religion. In pointing 
out what he believes to be the permanent roots of religion as he understands 
it he argues, first, that if religion is based on a sense of insufficiency 
and dependence it will not be permanent. For the time is coming, he 
believes, when as a result of the progress of science men will no longer 


have this feeling of insufficiency but will reach a state of independent 


satisfaction and pleasure. Second, he believes that religion will not find 
a permanent basis in a sense of sin and a feeling of the need for 
forgiveness. He grants that these have been the most vital factors in 
the great religions but predicts the time when men will so progress on 
the road to self culture that they will not feel a sense of sin. He 
argues this in connection with a case from Christianity, the religion which 
pre-eminently emphasizes repentance, goodness, and love. <A friend of 
his, Mr. Chen, who was formerly a Confucian scholar of the Sung 
school but who was later converted to Christianity, testified that he 
had found in his faith in Christ and God a power to overcome sin 
and had also secured a peace of mind and heart through a sense oi 
the forgiveness of sin. While expressing the greatest respect for Mr. 
Chen and full confidence in his sincerity, Mr. Liang thinks that this 
sense of sin was due to a false sense of need arising out of misguided 
emotions. Mr. Liang further believes that the sorrow and dislike for 
life that drove Tolstoi almost to despair and finally to Christ for peace 
might be overcome in one’s own strength. That this is possible without 
the power of religion he finds demonstrated in the lives and teachings 
of the Sung philosophers. In the future, Mr. Liang believes, art and 
the love of beauty may take a large place in satisfying these needs oi 
the human heart. And finally Mr. Liang believes that we shall find other 
sources for the zeal for righteousness and the earnestness of purpose 
which has characterized those who have been inspired by religion. These 
too will be provided apart from religion in the ideal society of the 
future. 
But if Mr. Liang does not see the need of religion as a permanent 
factor in life on the basis of the above elements and conditions in 
human life where does he find it? He finds it in two factors. The 
first is the fact of the certainty of death, and the other is the conscious- 
ness of the fact of impermanence. It was in the presence of age, dis- 
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ease, and death that Gotama had his profound spiritual experience. 
Men can never escape from these three things, Mr. Liang believes, 
and so he finds in them a permanent factor for the prompting of the re- 
ligious sentiment. Men’s hearts and minds will always be seeking for 
a way of escape from these, and especially death. As a result of these 
we have constantly forced upon our attention the second factor, namely, 
impermanence. Our helplessness in the face of these two factors drives 
us to seek for a way of escape from the world. This effort to escape 
from this world is religion. But what is meant by escaping from this 
world? By this is meant a state of intuitive realization that the phen- 
omenal universe is illusory and that behind all this there is the great 
sea of the immaterial Reality of which we are a part and from which 
we are temporarily separated by the illusion of self. In this enlighten- 
ment alone can final peace be found. (See pp. 89-112). 


Public Speaking in China as an Art 


KENNETH K. THOMPSON 


have so poor a presence and use so limited a vocabulary in their 
public speaking? In China, where utterance before others is fre- 
: quent, the teaching of proper methods and manner should be 
ol Hi of paramount importance, especially in theological and normal schools. 
Yet the fact remains that speakers, young and old, who can hold and 
this HM interest an audience and delight by their words, manner and presence, 
are few and far between. 

for Missionaries, themselves, are frequently very poor speakers although 
ac€ H most missionaries do an immense amount of speaking in public. It 
out Hi would seem wise that some effort should be made to train these young 
18° Hi men and women before they come to the field. But little has been done 
nd along this line. 

2 Among the Chinese pastors and the native teachers and others who 
r do most of the speaking before audiences on evangelistical, inspirational 
ase 
he 


Ml is it that so many graduates of our missionary institutions 


or other lines, there is a similar and lamentable dearth of good speakers. 
Faults of all kinds and numerous lapses are common in talks heard at 
church, school and lecture hall. Is it not possible to provide training in 
public speaking in our higher institutions? Or is this subject not im- 
portant in the eyes—and might one add, ears—of our school authorities ? 
® Public speaking is an art, and should be taught as such. Yet it 
would seem that very few of those who habitually indulge in the prac- 
tice, know this. The aim should be to please the hearer, to present 
attractively the ideas of the speaker, giving his own views to the hearers 
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and arousing their interest and emotion and inspiring in them an appro- 
priate reaction. This is a fundamental definition of art. Yet how 
many fail, because of faulty style or methods. They are not taught 
to recognise that the making of a speech or the giving of a talk or 
the preaching of a sermon, as a real art, is to be studied and practised. 
Instead, immature men and women are allowed, and urged, to speak 
before others without training and without constructive criticism upon 
their way of doing it. | 

Art is a means of linking the personal, individual, view with that of 
the general, or mass, idea. To do this entails knowledge and skill in the 
use of manner, words and gesture. How few of our young (and old) 
preachers and speakers can do this effectually and pleasingly. It may not 
be their fault, entirely, because they have passed through their schools 
without being taught how to speak in public, not realizing that as an 
art it needs study. 

It therefore seems high time that our schools offer courses in Public 
Speaking. Mediocre speakers we have in plenty. Poor speakers are 
legion. The purpose for which they are talking, whether religious or 
otherwise, is the loser when one of these untrained “‘speechifiers’’ steps up 
onto the platform.. What the results are of good delivery and pleasing 
phrasing, if the subject be worth-while, need not be discussed here. We 
all enjoy a good speaker. And we all have shuddered and have been 
wearied, listening to a tiresome address poorly given, even when the 
subject was to us interesting. Why then should we tolerate this state of 
things? 

It is a truism, nevertheless important, that any talk, speech, address 
or sermon should be so simple as to be easily understood by the simplest 
hearer present. As one lady declared, according to someone, after two 
highly educated doctors of divinity had finished elaborate and oratorical 
addresses, “The Lord said ‘feed my sheep,’ not ‘feed my giraffes!” 
Truly, many otherwise good sermons and addresses go over the heads 
of most in the audience. Speak to the humblest of your hearers and 
the educated will be interested as well. Speak to the highly cultured 
and the majority who hear will not understand your ponderous periods 
and your flights of fancy. 


A speaker should know beforehand to whom he is to speak. Otner- 
wise the talk he gives may fall on deaf ears. If this pre-knowledge 
is not possible, and there may be times when it is not, at least the talk 
can be so simplified in advance that anyone can understand—it cannot 
be made too simple. Even educated listeners would rather hear an 
address given in language that does not need brain fag or strained 
attention to ‘take in.’ And the ‘highly educated’ are few compared 
to the vast majority of so-called common people. 
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.ppro- The best speakers have found by experience that talks so simple 
that even youths can understand, have been their most popular and 
aught effective addresses. People do not go to lectures or sermons to work, 

but to listen, and if attention has to be concentrated and the mind con- 
stantly alert to hear and understand the meaning of the speaker, the 
speak result is likely to lag behind the hopes of the one who is making the 
upon speech or preaching the sermon. 

Whatever the type of the public utterance it should be well put 
together. We have all experienced the ‘lost’ feeling that comes on 
hearing an illogical, disjointed or haphazard talk, even though the subject 
is appealing. Many graduates, even of our theological schools, who 
have had training in logical thought, are unable to deliver a sermon or 
make an address and “stick to the point.” Too little previous pre- 
paration or a trusting to a faulty or ‘jumpy’ memory is responsible for 
a lot of ill-arranged speeches. 

While reading a speech is to be deplored and even speaking 

from notes not to be encouraged, the outline of the talk should have 
been written out carefully, and either memorized or so assimilated into 
the mind as to control the speaker’s thoughts and words. Incursions 
into attractive by-paths disturb the progress of the hearer along the 
sing [main road of the address, and result in confusion and a destruction of 
We ithe hoped-for results. 
een There are four things anyone desirous of speaking in public should 
the Mi study, if speaking is to be effective. These are voice, enunciation, 
>of Mimanner and gestures. The present article does not aim to give com- 
plete instruction on this subject, which has been done by many good 
authors, but to mention some of the more important faults and to 
lest fae Suggest their cure. 
The voice is given by nature, to be sure; but it is capable of being 
cal fg cultivated and modified by training. An agreeable voice is a sine qua 
31 non of the successful preacher, lecturer, or occasional speaker of any 
ids M_sort. A harsh voice destroys: any pleasure in the hearer; a voice 
strained in its utterance induces a similar feeling in the audience; a voice 
ed [Mm Pitched too high excites either ridicule or a feeling of nervousness in 
ds the hearers; while too low a pitch is not easily heard and fails to ‘put 
across’ the speaker’s ideas. It would be well for the talker to address 
himself to someone in the back center of the room, speaking to him 
in a conversational tone, loudly enough to make him hear, but not 
> shouting, and controlling the modulation of the vocal chords so as to 
produce an agreeable, smooth and clear-cut sound. This can be attained 
by practice and soon will become second nature. Speaking to the front 
d tows is a common fault and falls short of the mark. 

A very frequent mistake with many untrained—and even among 
trained—speakers, is the interpolation of unnecessary sounds, such as 
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a long drawn out “—er” or “—uh,” or similar meaningless and annoy. 
ing syllables. It is usually due to a lack of co-ordination between the 
thoughts of the speaker and his rate of speaking. Speech in public 
should keep within a rate of speed that thought can easily follow. 
Connectives of such a character as mentioned above, linking sentences 
or even words, are always distressing, and frequently destroy the in- 
tended effect on the feelings of the hearers. Practice and especially 
practice with a listener, who will stop the speaker and help him to 
keep to the strict wording of the talk is needed, and will enable him 
gradually to do away with such unnecessary and disagreeable interrup. 
tions to the smooth flow of ideas. It should be begun in youth—here 
is one place where our secondary and even primary schools can give 
aid. In reading or reciting of lessons, the teacher can help the pupil 
rid himself of this ‘er-ing’ and ‘ah-ing.’ 

Akin to the ‘suffix-ing’ fault, above noted, is the tendency among 
immature or ill-prepared speakers to repeat words or to make false 
starts and begin each sentence over again. Usually it is the result of 
inadequate preparation, but it may easily become a habit if not strictly 
watched. Allowing the pupil in school to make recitation when he does 
not fully know his subject fixes this distressing habit in youth until it 
becomes almost ‘impossible for him to rid himself of it. Unrelaxed 
vigilance in practice and the aid of a friend or teacher will help him 
to remove this ‘old man of the mountain’ which makes so many talks 
or sermons painful to hear. The speaker may himself be unaware of 
this habit. Especially among Chinese has the writer noticed a tendency 
to either repetition of words or of sentence openings, or the adding o! 
words such as ‘dje-ge’ and ‘na-ge’ (‘this’ or ‘that’) whenever the real 
word wanted temporarily escapes the mind. A pause until the mind 
brings up the proper word is usually successful in combating this fault. 
Where the talk has been well prepared beforehand the mind will do 
this in plenty of time, and the interjection of meaningless words of 
repetitions become unnecessary. 

The rate of speech is important. Some nadia can assimilate two 
hundred words a minute, or more, but most mixed companies have a 
much lower rate of comprehension. The rate at which a person speaks 
ordinarily in conversation may be too fast for public speech. Each one 
must examine himself or ask help from a sympathetic friend or teacher 
in this matter. Speak too fast and your thoughts are lost in motion. 
Speak too slowly and the hearers become weary before you finish your 
sentence, and lose interest. Constant practice on various types of talks 
and in various fields of thought will help the speaker attain a propef 
rate. And he probably will find it not far from his usual talking speed. 
Many speakers ‘speed up’ when they grow interested, and only constant 
watchfulness and trained control will prevent this “gift of the gab wery 
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gallopin’”’ as Mr. Weller put it. Digestion of thought is like digestion 
of food—it must not be fed too fast for assimilation, or it results un- 
fortunately. 

Many otherwise good speakers have the unfortunate ‘pet phrase’ 
habit. In their utterances this ‘pet’ of theirs occurs ad nauseum. This 
may be quite unconscious on the part of the offender and friendly 
criticism may be needed. Substitutes can usually be found and used 
for the ‘pet’ and practice and watchfulness will overcome the habit. 
One Chinese pastor whom the writer knows, uses the question “wei- 
shih-ma?” (why?) from twenty to fifty times in a single sermon— 
by actual count. 

Important, also, is correct enunciation. Blurred words, slurred 
syllables, under-emphasis or none, and actual faulty pronunciation are 
some of the mistakes common among speakers. Only continual prac- 
tice and the help of a patient teacher will eradicate these. Schools 
can give great aid here in making embryo preachers and other public 
speakers gain a proper speaking art. Private practice with the aid 
of a dictionary and a critical listening ear will do wonders with this 
sort of fault. Would that some of the public speakers could hear 
their own efforts as they are heard by the audience. They would be 
amazed and chagrined at their many inaccuracies. 

Manner is of consequence. Some err on the side of stiffness, 
while others are slouchy. Some are aggressive or pugnacious, and others 
seem to be apologising for speaking at all. In other words, many 
speakers seem to act unnaturally whenever they appear on a platform. 
A manner natural to the individual, which necessarily differs with 
each one, is the proper form. For this gives ease and grace to the 
speaker that is impossible if the manner is at all unusual. 

Finally, gesture is a cause of much mirth or weariness to the 
hearers. We have all seen the automaton-like jerky movements of the 
young speakers, or the ceaseless waving hands of others who seem to 
be like the Frenchman, supposed to be unable to talk without using 
his hands, shoulders and body. A constant motion of the arms is doubt- 
less necessary when one is swimming, but in speaking it is often out 
of place. It may act as a counter-attraction, drawing the eyes, and 
taking the thoughts away from the spoken words. 

A few gestures, not studied, but dignified and properly natural to 
the theme in question, add strength to the speech, linking up the words 
and thoughts of the speaker with appropriate action. But unrestrained, 
constant or wild action is undesirable. __ 

Practice before a mirror is a good cure. Teachers can help in 
giving friendly and constructive criticism to pupils in their orations and 
debates in literary societies. And it may be remarked here, that unless 
criticism is given gently and with constructive advice on any of the 
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points mentioned above it may only result in self-consciousness and the 
destruction of the confidence of the learner in himself. 

To sum up, the art of speaking in public cannot be learned with- 
out much practice, and study. Self-teaching is possible among older 
practitioners, but young students in our seminaries and schools need 
thorough grounding in the elements of good public utterance. They 
should learn to speak properly and agreeably, to look at their audience 
and not over or through them, as is often done—indeed one man the 
writer knows actually shuts his eyes when he makes a good point— 
and to clearly enunciate their words; to stand naturally and to gesture 
in an appropriate and dignified way at the few places where gesture 
would aid in making clearer or more forceful the meaning. 

The result of such a course would be of great benefit not only to 
the speakers, but to the great body of hearers who now sit as victims 
of the untrained and ungraceful operators in many of our pulpits and 
platforms throughout China. The Chinese are natural-born actors 
and can be easily trained to become excellent speakers who can attract 
by their winning ways of speaking, as well as by their logical and well 
thought out addresses. An important and worthwhile subject 1s never 
more effective than when given with pleasing grace and manner. 

May we hope.that courses in public speaking will become a require- 
ment for graduation from our theological seminaries, Bible schools and 
in the other institutions that are training our young Chinese for service. 
And it is urged that missionary candidates be advised to take such a 
course before sailing. It will be invaluable to them and to those 
they may hope to influence on the field. The Christian message may 
be in itself ‘powerful to save,’ but will it be less so when delivered with 
trained ease and a freedom from defects of mannerism? 


——___+ — mem - 


The Ideal Relationship 


JESSIE E. PAYNE. 


HE mission organizations and the Church of Christ in China, 
are both living, growing entities. A relationship that was ideal 
five years ago is not necessarily ideal to-day; and a relationship 

that is ideal to-day will not necessarily be so five years hence. 
In many ways this growing, changing relationship between the — 
missions and the churches in China is best expressed in the relationship 
between John the Baptist and Jesus. Jesus was baptised by John, borne 
witness to by John, we may say, sent forth by John to begin his work. 
“Again on the morrow John was standing and two of his disciples 
and John looked upon Jesus as he walked and saith ‘Behold the 
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Lamb of God.’ And the two disciples heard him speak and they fol- 
lowed Jesus. They saw where he abode. They abode with him that 
day. And they went out and brought in others to abide with him.” 
“He must increase. I must decrease. This my joy therefore is made 
full.” 

Jesus did not do the work that John had expected him to do in 
the fulfilling of his message of the bringing in of the Kingdom. “He 
must increase. I must decrease.”’ 

This experience is paralleled in the life of every youth growing 
to maturity in every age. The relationship between the man and the 
child is changing from year to year. The man is teaching the child, 
is pointing the way—but how often the path which the child takes 
after receiving the teaching is not the one that the man saw in his 
vision. 

The older heads regard with concern the new ideas and attempts 
tors ME of the younger. They feel that the new things, the different things, 
Tact #% the untrodden paths are dangerous. How often unnoticed by the elder, 
well HM yet strongly felt by the younger, there is the feeling of superiority on 
“ver HM the part of the elder generation—the feeling of wisdom gathered through 
long years of experience—a shrinking from learning at the feet of a 


ire- younger generation. How many parents have said to their sons in 
and HM substance, ““Yes, my son, when you're living in your own home and 
ice. [i paying for your own keep you may ride in a Buick if you wish, but 
h a @ while I’m furnishing the funds I’ll decide on the make of the car.” 

ose To be sure there are prodigal sons. These, wise in their own 


nay MM conceits, have refused to counsel with their elders, and have fallen 
ith Hi by the way in new, untried and dangerous paths. But out of their 
sufferings and humility came forgiveness and progress. And the son 
who had not the mind and the spirit to seek and to try the new, 
stagnated in the ruts and was of no use to his own generation nor to 

the next, except as a warning. | 
We do not, however, call either of these the ideal relationship be- 
tween the parent and the child, and in our hearts we believe that John 
and Jesus point us to a better way. “Behold the Lamb of God.” 
na, And the two disciples heard Jesus speak, and .followed Jesus, and 


eal they went out and brought in others to follow Jesus. 
up Is not the friction in China to-day between the mission and the 
. churches due to the fact that frail humanity has not yet learned the 


he fi wisdom of John. John had a useful work—a very necessary work— 
Mp a great work. But when his work was waning he did not cry out, 
ne # or seek to check the growth of the new prophet. The missions have 
k. more than a hundred years been units of Christian work in China but 
les Mi their period of earlier responsibility is closing. Are there some who 
he {@ unlike John find it too hard to say “He must increase. I must decrease.” 
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Perhaps with some there is a feeling of superior wisdom gained 
through long years of experience. The untrodden paths are full of 
danger. The young church does not accept our counsel. Shall we hold 
it back and let it stagnate in our ruts? Or shall we send it forth a 
the prodigal son was sent, upholding it by our love and by our prayers, 
by our faith in its ultimate victory and triumph? Yes, the new prophet 
did not do the work that John had expected. His uncertainty was 
revealed in the question, ““Art thou He that cometh or look we for 
another?” But there was never a lack of faith—there was never a 
holding back—there was never a sense of rivalry. And the nucleus 
of the group that gathered around Christ was made up of those to 
whom John pointed the way. Is this not a very significant point 
for us to consider? 

Or perhaps with some there is a chafing under the restrictions 
of the mission, a refusal to counsel with the elders, failure to give 
them a place in our group, lack of weighing and balancing the old with 
the new, and danger of falling into devious paths. What long years of 
wasted effort might have been saved by the prodigal son in the prime 
of his life if there had been the ideal relationship between him and 
his father. How much may the church of Christ in China be hindered 
to-day in its growth by lack of tempering our youth and our enthusiasm, 
our joy in creating, with the teachings and the wisdom of those more 
experienced in life. Jesus did not refuse the disciples of John. He 
received them. He made them his own. He communed with them and 
they with him. : 

As I see the ideal relationship betwe2n the missions and _ the 
churches, a growing relationship that will change from year to year, 
it is not two separate, rival institutions. It is the Church that must 
increase, and the mission that must decrease. It is not a separa*io: 
of mission and churches, not an attempt at a division of responsibility 
as to material things, in which the mission says “I'll hang on to 
certain phases of the work and the church may go out and make its 
own way with the others.” But it is the disciples of Jchn bringing 
their all and following Jesus. It means bringing into the new group. 
the church, all the life and strength, all the responsibility for the 
establishing of the Kingdom of God in China. The mission must 
decrease. The men and the funds, the material implements for the 
bringing in of the Kingdom of God must pass on to the churches 
The churches must make and direct the program. The right workers 
for the particular jobs must be sought for, no matter what their race. 
Support and equipment are given by all Christians in every land—al 
who are praying for the Church of Christ in China. 

As I know particularly educational work let me say further 
what seems to me would be the ideal development for the schools. 
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Mission schools must give place to Christian schools under a properly 
organized, responsible board of trustees. To this board will be turned 
over the school with all its history and background, with its clientele 
of friends and alumni that has been built up through the years, with 
its buildings and its funds and its spirit of service to humanity. And 
in this devolution we shall see the fulfillment of our highest hopes— 
Chinese schools centers of Christian truth, moulding and guiding the 
thought of the world. | 

Is this ideal too high? Can we as missionaries accept one any 
lower? The Church must increase. The mission must decrease. There 
can not be two rival units. Can the missions like John the Baptist 
point to the Chinese Church—and say “Behold the Bride of our Lord.” 
Can the missionaries rise up and follow and find an abiding place in 
this young and developing Church of Christ, becoming a part of that 
greater unit which God is preparing for the bringing in of His 
Kingdom ? | | 

The working out of the details will differ necessarily in each 
place and with ‘each group, but with this spirit these will become 
increasingly clear as we push forward toward the accomplishment of 
our task. 


The Evolution of Devolution 
(Continued from page 663, September, 1926.) 


Ill. SPIRITUAL NEED OF CHINESE LEADERS 


If this originates in human ambition, with an admixture of 
patriotic disregard for the foreigner, it will not carry out God’s 
plan but will fall short of its own ideals and will be doomed 
to be barren in spiritual results. As Dr. Kao of Kansu said at Shang- 
hai in 1922: ‘Whoever still complains of the foreigner is not fit to be 
a leader, used by God.” 

“Chinese leadership” does not so much require titles, positions, 
salaries, houses or other imitations of foreign and Y. M. C. A. ways 
but experience and spiritual experiences. The “indigenous” movement 
is doomed to failure if it goes into the hands of those who, instead 
of having the living experience of being saved by grace, of having 
entered into the Kingdom and all its new relationships by a new birth, 
have been fed up with modern theories, make their own Gospel, social 
or nationalistic or otherwise, go in their own strength and wisdom 
and after all seek only to promote private, party or national or perhaps 
denominational ends. 


A “MOVEMENT” must have its “moyens,” nay, its “momentum.” 
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If the Christian Movement and Chinese leadership seeks its form 
and strength in an elaborate organization or in a “United Church,” jj 
it gets into the hands of college professors who are afraid to submit 
to the Bible, or of editors and teachers who know merely a modernistic 
program and who openly or implicitly disregard God’s Truth and the 
claims of Jesus Christ, then the Movement will go in the wrong direc- 
tion and cease to be a Christian Movement. What we yearn for is to 
see a number of apostles and a host of true evangelists willing to suffer 
hardship, whose hearts burn for Christ and for men’s souls, and who 
do not seek after position, popularity and political ends, whom God 
has chosen, equipped, appointed and authorized. 

Therefore the greatest problem is to disentangle—if possible— 
those who in any way feel or are responsible for the Church of Christ 
in China from the things mentioned in Col. 2.8; from being spoiled 
through philosophy and vain deceit after the traditions of mere men, 
after the rudiments of the world, and to make them servants and 
bondslaves of Jesus Christ; to find men and women who willingly 
apply to themselves such words as I. Cor. 3.18 and are willing to 
experience [. Cor. 4.9-13 and whose service will accordingly be in de- 
monstration of the Spirit and of power; who wait on God, even with 
fasting and praying, until God Himself gives them what is given in 
Eph. 4:11. 

And then the Movement will begin to move, with momentum and 
in the right direction and with divine results. 


H. Witt, Changsha, Hunan. 


IV. HOW WILL THE CHINESE CHURCH USE MISSION MONEY? 


“On what terms should Christian work in China be handed over 
to the Chinese?’ The question needs a certain amount of elucidation. 
What is meant by “handed over’? Does it mean that the 8,000 or more 
missionaries now on the field should gather together their belongings 
and disappear over the horizon to take no further part in the work? 
If so. I would answer “I do not know.” The question is too big 
for me. I might discuss it from the personal standpoint. I am the 
Agent of the Religious Tract Society, London. Associated with the 
R. T. S. London are seven Tract Societies in China—Shanghai, Tien- 
tsin, Hankow, Chungking, Foochow, Amoy, Hongkong. These Socie- 
ties are all autonomous. Each presents yearly a request for a grant 
of funds to the home Society, setting forth in detail the books it 
hopes to produce with the money given and appending a statement 
of what was accomplished with the grant given the year before. It 
states the number of issues it has circulated and the amount of money 
it has taken in sales. It is a yearly report of income, expenditure and 
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work accomplished. Those seven Societies might pass under Chinese 
management to-morrow and it would make no difference to the home 
Committee. If the Societies under the new management wanted a 
erant of funds to enable them to carry on the work they would have 
to adopt the same procedure. They would have to set forth a state- 
ment of the use to which they intended to put the money given them 
and at the end of the year, when asking for next year’s grant, they 
would have to account for the money given last year. As the Agent 
of the R. T. S. on the field I would be expected to vouch that the 
statement was accurate and express an opinion whether the said So- 
ciety’s work was well done and whether the renewed grant asked for 
should be given in whole or in part. Whether the Societies on the field 
were managed as they are now, by a committee composed partly of 
Chinese and partly of foreign missionaries, or composed wholly of 
Chinese, would not affect us at all. The only questions the Home 
Board would ask is, ‘““What uses does the Society propose for the grant 
of money requested? What literature and what kind of literature is 
it producing?’ If these questioris were answered satisfactorily we 
should continue to support, so far as our funds permitted, the wholly 
Chinese Societies as for about one hundred vears we have supported the 
present composite Societies. If the Society was badly managed or the 
kind of literature produced was not such as the Home Board could 
approve it would not repeat the grant; that is all that would happen so 
far as the R. T. S. is concerned. 
JoHN Darroc#u, Shanghai. 


V. TERMS OF DEVOLUTION 


The terms of devolution must not be dictated by the missions. 
True, we have our stewardship responsibility to home constituencies. 
Many of our Chinese friends do not realise how much the churches in 
the west rely on their field agencies. Boards have gradually transferred 
a large measure of control to mission councils on the field. Some Chinese 
speak of the missions as barriers to direct intercourse with the mother 
churches rather than mediating channels of helpfulness. We must not 
stand on our authority nor insist on our rights. We are guests in the 
house and should leave the mistress free to propose plans for its wise 
government. She will doubtless ask our advice. and if we do not 
attempt to force it upon her she will give it even more consideration than 
it possibly deserves. We shall thus be in a position to be perfectly candid 
and yet courteous. We must win our home boards and churches to the 
Chinese point of view. 

There is a difference of opinion among missionaries as to whether 
educational and medical work are an integral part of the church’s work. 
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Some feel missions can keep control of educational and medical ip. 
stitutions without infringing on any fundamental right of the Chinese 
Church. They argue that the missions can take better care of such 
auxiliary work than can the Church. They do not question the wisdom 
of rapidly handing over complete control of pastoral and evangelistic 
work. Others again hold that educational and philanthropic work are 
fundamental in the Christian program but still favor a gradual transfer. 
Among these are some who would have such institutional work pass 
from mission control to joint church-mission control and then to church 
autonomy. Others oppose joint control as unsatisfactory and would 
favor giving over one institution after another as the Church is able to 
take complete responsibility. 

My own opinion is that in the present stage of educational and 
medical facilities in this country, the Chinese church should combine 
teaching, preaching and healing in its Gospel and thus conserve and 
develop the rich fruit of missionary endeavour. Church history supplies 
abundant precedent for this. I also believe all such work should come 
under Chinese control and direction. I would expect the responsible 
leaders of the Chinese Church so to arrange the transfer of control that 
missionaries would for some considerable time share their responsibility. 
The missionaries would do this as members on equal standing within 
the Chinese Church and at the request of the Church. 

There must be no bargain-driving in this period of devolittion 
Work that owes everything to foreign Christian generosity must be 
freely handed over to the Chinese. Such a spirit must be determined 
enough to endure severe testing. It may have to be tested by the process 
of Chinese selection and rejection. Not all the work carried on by 
missions can be taken over by the Chinese. The missions have no right 
to demand it. Certain locations may be suitable for. foreign-controlled 
work but impracticable for the Chinese to direct. Some _ buildings 
and equipment and organization may have to be scrapped. Methods 
may have to be changed. Workers may have to be dismissed. Different 
standards of value will certainly be introduced. Many things have 
been done during the past twenty years without thinking of the day when 
mission stock would be in the hands of Chinese appraisers. 

On the other hand the Chinese Church may well be careful as 
well as generous in passing judgment. There are perhaps better 
reasons for many things than appear on the surface. Institutions have 
a spirit as well as a body and a valuer without spiritual and historical 
sense might fail to include their most precious assets. Sacrifice and 
prayer have laid hidden foundations and created a subtle atmosphere 
which superficial tests leave unreckoned. © 

City groups are often extremely ignorant of rural conditions and 
vice versa. City leaders often dominate thought and action in com- 
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bined groups. Plans that suit the city will not necessarily meet coun- 
try needs. Itinerating missionaries know far more about rural work 
than do Chinese executive bodies in the city. While the same general 
principle may be applied to the transfer of the whole work there 
should be elasticity in the method of its application. Church con- 
ditions differ widely in different provinces and in different parts of 
the same province. 

_ The same is true in regard to different forms of work. For 
reasons of efficiency, sentiment, safety, location, economy, etc., certain 
lines of work or certain institutions might be left longer under the 
care of the missions. Each case should be decided on its own merits 
and there should be mutual agreement between mission and church. 

It would be a thousand pities if the missions were unwillingly 
compelled to relinquish work or that the Chinese Church should feel 
it was having an unwelcome burden thrust upon it. Any un-Christian 
temper in giving or taking is sure to leave some heritage of bitter- 
ness prejudicial to the future of the work. This calls for patience 
on both sides. It also demands a campaign of information because 
neither side can progress without intelligent approval among the support- 
ing churches in the west and the rank and file of the Chinese Church. 
Vexatious delay may be caused by undue haste. There is a danger that 
we may be stampeded by the present international situation. On the 
other hand there is the danger that we should omit the tide “which, taken 
at the flood, leads on to fortune.”’ 

The Chinese Church may be endangered by a too hasty transfer of 
mission property. With a divided, unstable, and corrupt government 
in power, what may be right in theory may be extremely unwise in 
action. Use of necessary property might be granted without a legal 
transfer. In such cases there should be no hampering restrictions, 
but an official. understanding recorded between the contracting parties 
having all the clearness and completeness of a legal document. 

As I have said, some parts of mission machinery might well be 
continued in the interregnum by common consent of church and mission. 
If not, the sudden change may seriously decrease giving in the churches 
at the home base. Many donors—group and individual—are related to 
missions, individual missionaries, particular fields and institutions, forms 
of work, etc., ina personal and sentimental way. A too hasty rearrange- 
ment may lose this support. The highly specialised machinery of the 
mission boards will take time to readjust. Some missions have national 
councils and would prefer uniform action throughout China. But certain 
felds are much nearer independence than others. Should changes be 
made in one field that are impracticable in another ? 

We can make no human scheme absolutely safe. Missionaries and 
Chinese Christians must go forward in faith—faith in Gop and in one 
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another. The ,work has never been ideal. There has always been 
wastage. Beware of putting fetters on the future. In the spirit of 
the greatest among the prophets let us rejoice when the missions decrease 
and the church of Christ in China increases. 

Geo. H. McNevr, Canton. © 


VI. SOME STEPS IN DEVOLUTION 


1. As regards the English Baptist Church in Shantung from the 
beginning of the work by Timothy Richard and Alfred Jones fifty 
years ago, self-support has steadily been the aim and everything has 
been resolutely subordinated to this controlling purpose. We, as a 
foreign mission, have never done anything for the infant churches which 
they could do for themselves, e.g., never built places of worship for them 
in the villages or schools for the elementary teaching of Christian boys 
and girls. As long ago as 1891 the first six Chinese pastors were 
ordained and supported by the Chinese church, and we have always 
refused to honor any man by the name of “pastor” who is not supported 
by his own countrymen. We now have twenty-two pastors ministering 
to 7,000 baptised Christians scattered in small groups over about 
twenty counties. And the church is not only entirely self-supporting 
but self-governing. So the Church itself—that noblest and greatest of 
Christian institutions—-has for many years been entirely under the 
directing control of Chinese. Of course, by pursuing this policy from 
first to last we have sacrificed many other things, particularly the majority 
of the most highly trained sons of our own church, who naturally respond 
to the much higher salaries of missions which still carry on a policy of 
foreign subsidies. But with all its recognised defects, we believe ours 
is the right plan, and that, if every foreign worker were withdrawn 
to-morrow, the church would continue to stand and grow in virility and 
power, because it is already really indigenous in the true sense of the 
word. 

2. As regards Hospitals, we have not gone so far, but in one place 
82% and in another 65% of the local running expenses are met by the 
Chinese. 

3. With regard to Evangelistic work outside the church area, a 
certain amount is done by the Church, paying its own evangelists, and 
of course there is considerable voluntary work done by the members. 
But the bulk of evangelistic work is still financed by the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society, and here the foreign society appears to compete with the 
Chinese church, for in most instances it pays higher salaries and there- 
fore secures better trained men. As to “transfer of control’, it is now 
Equal Control by Chinese and foreigners meeting on joint-boards and 
consulting as to all appointments and as to the expenditure of every 
dollar received from abroad. We believe it would be premature to go 
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een Mi further than this at this stage, and until the Chinese raise an appreciable 

Of proportion of the funds used in evangelisation. 

ase 4. As to Education. In the Village Elementary schools for boys 
the Christians find room, books, apparatus and 80% of all other 


expenses, the mission only supplying small grants in aid and sending | 


round Chinese inspectors. These inspectors and all teachers are ap- 

pointed by a joint-educational board with an equal number of Chinese 

the Mand foreigners elected on it and all funds from the mission are dis- 

fty Mibursed as in the case of evangelists. Here again, it is a case not of 

has MB transferring entire control to the Chinese but of sharing with them 

equally, a generous policy considering that most of the money comes 
from foreign sources. 

In the middle schools the same policy obtains—joint control in 

re. funds and all appointments. Here approximately the Chinese fees 


cover half the running expenses. 
5. There only remains one other Institution—the Shantung Chris- 


et HM tian University, in which the English Baptist Mission was one of the 
nf Mtwo founding missions twenty-two years ago, and in which it still 
ut MM takes a very large share. Many Chinese now sit on the field board and 
"7 MM effort is also being made to secure an absolute majority of Chinese 
Ol Mi directors. The Dean of the Arts School is a Chinese, and for many 
he MM years the University has in vain been searching for a Chinese vice- 


president, and, if a man really up to the duties of the presidency could 
be secured, there is no shadow of doubt that the foreign president would 
d HM at once resign in his favour. 
m Now I think I have fully answered the query as to the extent to 
'S Mi which Chinese are now dirécting Christian institutions in Shantung. 
a word they are in ENtrrE Controt both in FINANCE, Po.icy, 
d ADMINISTRATION, etc. in the GREATEST of all institutions, the CHURCH, 
€ Mm and have been granted Eguat share in the control of EVANGELISM AND 
EpucaTION, the other two great institutions making up with the church 


© Mi the greater part of our task in China. 
. E. W. Burt, Tsingchowfu, Shantung. 


) The policy of the Chekiang Mission of the Church Missionary 

HH Society, as regards the transfer of a directing control of Christian In- 
stitutions to the Chinese, consists in a gradual transfer of authority 
from the mission to the Diocese, that is the Chinese Church, part of 
the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui. 

Our Diocese has for some years past been organized, with its Synod 
and Standing Committee, and the pastorates are grouped in’ church 
councils subordinate to the Synod. All these bodies are prepondera- 
tingly Chinese in their personnel. 
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All pastoral affairs are under the control of these bodies, the grants 
from abroad to the pastorates having now fallen to a very small figure 
and five of the fifteen pastorates being completely self-supporting. They 
have in a few cases taken over the primary schools attached to the local 
¢church, either with or without a grant in aid from the mission. 

From the beginning of 1926 the whole of the male evangelistic 
work and the primary boys’ schools have been transferred from mission 
control to the control of a board appointed by the Diocese. A large 
grant is made to this board from the mission at home and the board's 
budget will have to pass through the mission conference each year. 

Women’s work still remains under the mission conference. 

In the higher educational institutions the only place in which any 


les 
move has as yet been made is at Trinity College, Ningpo. The theo 
logical training given there is still under mission authority, but the Hi .,, 
middle school and the normal training school have been placed under a jp; 


council consisting of four Chinese and three foreign members responsible #% 24 
to the missionary conference. It has now been decided that vacancies Hi 4h, 
in the Chinese membership are in future to be filled by the Diocesan 41 
Synod or its standing committee. 

We have not yet taken any steps regarding the devolution of our 
medical work. “This is still under the authority of the mission. (I 
I may add that on our mission conference we have one Chinese 
‘member, Bishop Sing. But our policy is not to increase the Chinese Hj ¢* 

membership of our mission conference but to transfer its functions 
gradually to the Chinese Church as represented by the Diocesan or- # A 
ganizations. | or 
We are moving steadily, perhaps slowly, but I think our Chinese fH by 
‘brethren are satisfied, and they are certainly responding well to the id 
responsibilities laid upon them. | H 
| HERBERT J. Motony, Ningpo. lo 


The Golden Rule in China | M 


FRANK RAWLINSON 
Hl does the Chinese idea of the law of altruism, commonly called w 


“The Golden Rule,” compare with that of the Christians? Havel (¢: 

the Chinese, indeed, a rule of life comparable to that of the l™ p 

Christians? This article is an attempt to answer these questions Hy {c 
‘Two subsidiary questions need to be kept in mind. What is the best 
known Chinese statement of this rule of life? Second, how was iti a 
generally understood, negatively or positively? The second question sm - 
as important as the first, for what the Chinese understand this rule to 
‘mean is the true index of its significance for them. 
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Before starting to answer above questions it may help to set forth 
the principal terms used, the definition which seems best to me, together 
with the principal emphases thereon as given by different Chinese thinkers. 
Some of these have already been referred to™®’ and all will be used in 
this article. They have a significance when put together that is not 
apparent when they are taken separately. All but the last one are pre- 
Christian terms and emphases. 


(A) The three principal terms. 

(1) (Jen)=Ethical love."*? 

(2) (Ai)=—Personal or affectional love. 

“Jen” appears to be most commonly used as a substantive and much 
less frequently as a verb. The reverse seems to be the case with “Ai.” 

(3) #1 (Ch’in)=Relational love. Of these three terms “Ch’in’”’ 
seems to be less common than the others, though all are to some extent 
interchangeable. Ethical love, for instance, is sometimes thought of as 
affectional love and sometimes as relational love. Chu Hsi uses all 
three terms, and seems to conceive of some one quality running through 
all three of them. Ethical love and affectional love have implications 
wider than those arising out of relational love. 


(B) Three special and well-known emphases. 

(1) # & (Fan Ai)=—Comprehensive or overflowing love. This 
expression was’ used originally by Confucius.** 

(2) 4 % (Chien Ai)=Equal, indiscriminating or universal love. 
A relationship of love in which those loving share their mutual love 
on a basis of equality: in loving they are equal. This phrase was used 
by Mo Tzu and gave one of his principal emphases in contrast to an 
idea of love that was partial to some and graded in its attitude to others. 
His idea of “equal love” was thus in sharp contrast to that of relational 
love and to ethical love when thought of in terms of relational love. It 
thus stands in direct contrast to a love which is partial or that involves 
gradation as between people differently placed in society. Wang Yang 
Ming (15th century A.D.) seems to recognize that Mo Tzu thought of 
Chien Ai (Equal love) as a synonym for Jen (Ethical love.) Wang, 
however, refuses to accept this identification. For him while Jen was 
universal it nevertheless manifested itself through a system of gradation 
(4f fi wf). Mo Tzu’s idea of equal love did not prevail over this 
Prominent Confucian idea, that of love expressed in gradation. Re- 
ference will be made later to this conflict. | 

(3) #@ 3 (Po Ai)=Universal love. This phrase apparently 
appears for the first time in the writings of the philosopher, statesman 
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and poet, Han Yui (A.D. 768-824). He identifies universal love (P, 
Ai) and ethical love (Jen) and makes the fitting practice of univers 
love equivalent to righteousness.*** One of Wang Yang Ming’s (A.D 
1472-1528) reasons for objecting to Mo Tzu’s idea of equal love is tha 
it is an instance of carrying Jen({=) too far.’ He, however, accepts 
Han Yii’s position. Wang also says that Ai and Jen have the same 
meaning, and that the idea that universal love is the same as Jen js 
practically the idea held by Mencius.'** I have seen this term used in 
Christian mottoes and inscriptions. 7 

These terms and emphases must be kept together in mind if one 
would understand to some extent the Chinese idea of love as the law 
of life. It has been shown that to some extent Chinese religious ideas 
have, with the passing of time, blended into each other.’** The same 
thing seems to be true of these various terms for, and emphases upon, 
the concept of love. Chu Hsi (A.D. 1130-1200) exhibits this blend- 
ing of the above terms and emphases though he does not, so far as 
I know, use the phrase “universal love” (Po Ai). 

We may now pick up again the thread of thought where we laid 
it down in the previous article.* We had noted that one prevalent 
Chinese idea is that the universe is permeated by an active ethical 
bent.'** This ethical bent is a part of human nature which is for that 
reason good. This ethical bent shows itself as love which in its various 
aspects is ethical, affectional and relational. According even to Con- 
fucius love should overflow. its relational limits. This overflowing love 
is that which a youth should have towards all men after he has shown 
a proper attitude towards parents and elders. And according to Mo 
Tzu and Han Yu it should be universal. In Chu Hsi on its highest 
levels it becomes the cosmic mind. It is not simply the absence of 
selfishness. For Chu Hsi love (Ai) in its universal sense is higher 
than ethical love (Jen). It is a vitalizing impulse.” 

In this concept there is transcendentalism, though this has not re- 
ceived sufficient emphasis so far as Confucianism is concerned. This 
under-emphasis on the transcendental aspects was corrected to some ex- 
tent by Buddhism. 

How is this concept of a universe characterized by an ethical trend 


expected to work out in human relationships? What is the Chinese | 


idea of the law of life, The “Golden Rule” so called; the law of re- 
ctprocal love in fact? In answering this question I do not propose to 


184. EX. 

185. Philosophy of Wang Yang Ming, Henke, page 376. 
186. Mencius Book II, Part I, Chapter 6, 5. 

187. Chinese Recorder, May, 1926, pages 353-354. 

*Chinese Recorder, September, 1926, “The Ethical Universe.” 
188. Chinese Recorder, September, 1926, pages 656-658. 
189. Analect I. VI. 

190. Chu Hsi and His Masters, Bruce, page 269. 
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determine whether or not the Chinese have been more or less successful 
than their contemporaneous world-dwellers in putting into practice the 
ideals they have dug out by introspective study of their own nature 
and that of the universe. Assuming that there is correspondence be- 
tween the norm of human conduct as formulated and understood by 
hoth Chinese and Christian thinkers, it is more important to realize 
that neither can hope to work out these ideals on a world-wide scale 
without the aid of the other. To promote such co-operation in the 
realization of ideals is the purpose of this attempt to compare the 
Chinese and Christian “‘Golden Rules.” 

For a number of years it has been my custom when lecturing to 
recently arrived missionaries in China to ask them, ‘‘What is the most 
inclusive single Christian precept?” The answer of the majority has 
been, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ No inconsiderable 
proportion of missionaries arrive in China under the impression that 
such a statement cannot be paralleled in Chinese “scriptures.” And 
even when such a parallel is known it is quite common to speak of 
itas “negative.” This implies in the mind of those so thinking that the 
Chinese “Golden Rule” is weaker in meaning than the one known to 
Christians. My aim is to show that the Chinese “Golden Rule” as 
understood differs little if at all in significance and meaning from the 
one known to Christians. It is really a “golden” not a “silver” rule, 
as it is sometimes called. - Here emerges the necessity already men- 
tioned of keeping in mind the difference between the Chinese state- 
ment of this rule as commonly quoted and what it has been understood 
to mean by many Chinese. 

Three times in the Analects or “Dialogues of Confucius,” as Soothill 
prefers to call them,’*’ is found a Confucian statement of the Golden 
Rule. The most familiar and the one used twice is, as usually tran- 
slated, “Do not do to others what you would not like yourself.”* 
Verbally this is negative. Such verbal negativeness, however, is fre- 
quently met with in Chinese literature and thought. In the West we 
usually begin with the idea of “right.” In China the “right” is fre- 
quently spoken of as the “not-wrong.” This is a common as well 
as a literary usage. Actually this verbally negative usage suggests, cer- 
tainly, in many cases a positive meaning. Psychologically it implies 
a standard of right or “goodness” that is fixed and to some extent 
known. It is easier to say what is wrong in any situation, because it 
usually means indicating what one does not like personally, than it is 
to say what is idealistically right, because this latter approach involves 
metaphysical knowledge which is beyond man’s ken. It is easier to 
detect what is out of line with the ethical bent in the universe than 


191. Analects, Soothill, page 118. 
192.. Analects, Soothill, page 651. 
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to comprehend all the truth embedded in it. To say something is righ; 
is to have in mind its similarity with the standard of reference in th 
mind of the speaker. When the Chinese say that something is “not. 
wrong” they mean that it shows no dissimilarity when referred to th 
standard of conduct. The point need not be labored. It is elusive 
It seems for practical purposes to involve a distinction without a dif. 
ference. As understood by most Chinese the distinction does not seem 
to make much difference. 

Recently a graduate of Boston University, Rev. Z. K. Zia, now 
on the staff of the Christian Literature Society in Shanghai, retrans 
lated this phrase in a way to suggest more clearly its positive signi. 
ficance. “Do not give what you do not want yourself.”"** Thus tran. 
slated the phrase means that we should give others the best we have. 
for we never want the worst for ourselves. It thus differs little in 
significance from Christ’s statement, “Everything, therefore, be it what 
it may, that you would have men do to you, do you also the same 
to them.”?** In both cases one is to determine his treatment of others 
in terms of his own wishes. While verbally negative, the Chinese state. 
ment is seen, therefore, to carry a positive significance. Certainly its 
significance does not end in the notion that all men need to do as regards 
their “neighbors” is to desist from doing things unpleasant to them. 

It can be shown, moreover, that some Chinese have actually put 
this law of life into verbally positive form also. Some years ago | 
asked a Chinese teacher in the Peking Language School (now the Yen- 
ching School of Chinese Studies) to find for me a Confucian state. 
ment that puts this law of reciprocal love positively. By way of answer 
he quoted to me another statement made by Confucius. “He who 
loves desires to establish himself (in order) to establish others, and 
desires to develop himself (in order) to develop others.”’ Legge, the 
well-known translator of the Chinese Classics, says that in this state. 
ment we have a near approach to a positive enunciation of the Golden 
Rule.”* But it is more than a “near approach.” It is verbally and 
potently positive. Another statement’? reads, “The good man love: 
his fellow-men as he loves himself.” A A This 
seems to be an old saying though its actual source I have not been 
able to discover. It is a quotation in the passage cited. A common 
proverb puts it this way, “Love others (j@) with the heart with which 
you love yourself, then ethical love ({<) will abound: hate yourself 
with the heart with which you hate others, then righteousness wil 


193. The Confucian Civilization, Z. K. Zia, page 21. 

194. Matthew 7:12, Weymouth. 

195. Analect VI, XXVII. 

196. Analects of Confucius, Commercial Press edition, page 58. 
197. Moral Tenets and Customs of China, Weiger, page 273. 
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abound.”"** This proverb implies that it is through personal love that 
ethical love is to be shown. This is precisely Chu Hsi’s idea also. 
Another variation of the same theme is, “Before laying a burden on 
others first ask if, for yourself, you should like it; if not do not im- 
pose it.” It is clear, then, that a positive statement of this law of 
reciprocal love was not uncommon. All of which goes to show that 
while the most commonly known statement of the Chinese “Golden 
Rule” was negative verbally, it was very frequently understood as well 
as put positively. 

In the two statements of the “Golden Rule” as given by Christ®” 
there are two aspects. (1) Love others as yourself. (2) Treat others 
as yourself. The first is an attitude, the second an activity. While 
these two aspects of the law of life as given by Christ are not found 
together, they are given equal emphasis by Him and are in effect linked 
together. They are two aspects of one law. Confucius seems to lay 
more emphasis on men’s treatment of their fellows than he does on 
their feeling or personal attitude towards them. But Mencius and par- 
ticularly Mo Tzu lay more emphasis upon the feeling or personal side 
of human relationships. When Mencius defines the cardinal virtues 
of love, righteousness, reverence and wisdom, he lays emphasis upon 
the sympathetic attitude.”"* Nevertheless in thinking of human relation- 
ships all the Confucianists go back to ethical love (Jen), which taken 
in the fullest sense includes both the feeling attitude and the practical 
doing of those things belonging to it. This explains why ethical love 
and personal love are taken to be the same as has already been indicated. 
Christians, as a matter of fact, usually say more about the feeling 
aspects of the “Golden Rule” than about its doing aspect: for they 
most frequently quote the one about loving. In popular current speech 
this Chinese “Golden Rule” is shortened to “Love others as yourself” 
and in this form is often seen posted up in public. This phrase, it is 
sometimes claimed, has a Christian source. This explanation, however, 
in view of the facts given above, seems rather far-fetched. In any 
event both the feeling and the doing aspects of the “Golden Rule” are 
found in both Chinese and Christian thought. 

Before going any further we might ask, How do some living Chi- 
nese feel about the Chinese “Golden Rule” as compared with that of 
the Christians? Two Chinese expressions of opinion may be quoted 
in reply. During a discussion a year or two ago with the large group 
of Chinese teachers in the Yenching School of Chinese Studies in Peking 


198. Chinese Religion Seen through the Proverb, Plopper, page 234. It is quoted 
also from A Complete Chinese Encyclopedia. 24 q@38m. 
M 199. Rules of the Disciples, Moral Tenets and Customs in China, Weiger, page 


200. Math. 7:12; Mark 12:13. 
201. Mencius Book II, Part I, Chapter VI, 5. 
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one of those present said that in his opinion the Chinese “Golden Ruk’ 
is easier to keep than its Christian counterpart. The reason given was 
that the keeping of the Chinese “Golden Rule’’ requires only that on 
does not do to others what one does not want. The Christian “Golde 
Rule,” however, requires that one should meet another’s need whether 
one had a similar need or not. He had in mind, of course, only th 
verbally negative statement. We have already seen that such an inter. 
pretation of this law of life is not always held by the Chinese and that 
it is not always put negatively. As a matter of fact the difference be. 
tween the significance of even the verbally negative Chinese statement 
and the verbally positive Christian one is more apparent than real. For 
if a man with a loaf of bread met another who was starving it might 
look as though the requirement of the “Golden Rule’’ were met if the 
man with the loaf simply did not do anything unpleasant to the one 
who had none. But actually the withholding of food from a hungry 
man is doing something to him that one would not want done to one. 
self. Either statement requires that a man put himself in another’s place 
and then decide what should be done. Confucius himself speaks of 
drawing from yourself a parallel for the treatment of others.7°? This is 
perhaps to put the emphasis more on putting the other man in your 
place than putting yourself in his place. For practical purposes, how- 
ever, this is another distinction without a difference in effect. 
Another recent comment from a different angle was sent me by 
Professor William Hung of Yenching University, Peking. ‘Apply 
moderation in the relation of men to one another is one idea implied 
in the Confucian teaching on reciprocity. Reciprocity is explained as 
meaning, ‘Put yourself in the other man’s place,’ or ‘Do not do to others 
what you would not like others to do to you.’ Chinese scholars are 
not willing to recognize what hair-splitting theologians often speak of 
as the superiority of the positive Christian Golden Rule over the Golden 
Rule of Confucius expressed in a negative form. To me there is at least 
this difference which is worth noting. It takes the vigorous and over- 
whelmingly impetuous temperament of Western peoples to follow either 
the Golden Rule of Christian missionary pioneers, “Whatever ye would 
that men should do to you do ye even so to them,” interpreted in the 
sense of Cromwell’s words, “not what they wish but what is good for 
them,’ or the Golden Rule of the fictitious David Harum, “Do unto 
the other fellow the way he’d like to do unto you, and do it first,” which 
unfortunately is not less widely practised than the Christian Golden Rule. 
The modern West has developed in its peoples an attitude of aggressive 
mercilessness towards nature which they attack and conquer at will and 
which seems to influence even their attitude towards one another. Are 


202. Analects VI, XXVIII. 
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Ruk’Mihey really conscious of the fact that the other man is on the same 
| Wainlane of existence and with an equality that deserves recognition? Or 
t onMin the world of competition, of promotion, of efficiency and of produc- 
Oldn#Mtion and consumption on a large scale, do they sometimes forget the 
ether MM inherent worth and dignity of the other man, patronizing him or ex- 
y th oloiting him or using him as a mere part of a machine?” 
nter. These two expressions of opinion on the comparative significance 
that Ml of the Chinese and Christian “Golden Rule” indicate a difference of 
¢ be MM attitude thereto. Both would seem to agree, however, that the Chinese 
ment Mi attitude towards the practise of the “Golden Rule’’ is less aggressive 
For than that of their Western Christian contemporaries. This dif- 
ght ference in aggressiveness is not due to lack of appreciation of the 
th meaning of the “Golden Rule” but to a keener appreciation of the 
One <cacredness and rights of personalities. This tempered aggressiveness 
NSty MM is the sign of a keener appreciation of the other fellow. The effort to 
One: Bi fit one’s good deeds into the personality of the ‘‘neighbor” adds to the 
lace difficulty of working the “Golden Rule,” whether it be as phrased by 
| Ol the Chinese or the Christians. To this difficulty. the Chinese seem more 
'S IS sensitive than Western Christians. This finer appreciation of the per- 
‘Our MM sonality of the “neighbor” is one emphasis that the Chinese can add to 
OW: the world-wide working of the “Golden Rule.”’ 
Another question now emerges. What is the theoretical or actual 
by range of application of the “Golden Rule” in China? Who is meant 
ply by the term “men” (A) which may often be translated “other men” or 
lied “neighbor ?” Confucianism concentrates attention on the family seniors 
“as those with whom “loving others” must begin. But it does not end 
eT) Mi there. To some extent, however, “Jen,” ethical love, is synonymous with 
ae love for family seniors. In the “Rule of the Disciples,” an undated 
summary of some Confucian precepts,” we read “All the fathers are 


len BM to be served as one’s own father: all the brothers as one’s own 
brother.” ‘‘The Chart of Chinese Ethics” also says, “Treat all children 
at with kindness, not your own only.” The popular Taoist compilation, 
, } “The Book of Rewards and Punishments,” thus sets forth this idea 
he of extending the love one has for one’s own family to others, “The — 


good man when he sees the old or young will certainly treat them with 
compassion and love.”” For each man is able to reverence his own vener- 


" ables (parents). He is then able to extend this filial heart or attitude 
le to the venerables of other men, for in his heart he has this idea of 


reverence. Similarly the compassionate and loving attitude that each 
shows to his own children can be extended to those of others. This 
is the meaning of the saying, “The good man loves others as he loves 
203. Moral Tenets and Customs of China, Weiger, page 227. 

204. Chinese Recorder, March, 1926, page 180. 
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himself.”*°" The “Clarion,” a book published on or about A.D. 1622 
by the literatus Anling says, “Love for men begins with love for par. 
ents.” Confucius also says, “Are not filial piety and fraternal devotioy 
the root of Jen?’’?°® These statements all show that love is expected 
to go far beyond one’s immediate relations. It is sometimes suggested 
that this exchange of love is fullest between ethical equals or peopk 
of like virtue and character. This applies particularly to the relation. 
ships of “The Princely Man” with others than those in his own family 
But it does not stop there. “Those who have ‘Jen,’ ethical love, shoy 
affection for all but consider intimate affection with the good most im. 
portant.”’?”" 

When Wang Yang Ming criticizes Mo Tzu’s idea of “equal love’ 
another reason he gives is that in his judgment Mo Tzu, having 
eliminated discrimination with regards to first loving seniors, has left 
himself without a starting point for loving.” A discriminating love 
for family seniors is thus considered the important starting point for 
loving. But Mo Tzu refused to admit that seniority has the first or 
principal claim upon love, or that the special attitude of love towards 
seniors is the same as that which should be shown to all men. Moi, 
Tzu argued that this discriminating love had brought social evil in its i... 
train. This social distinction was, he charged, the cause of many of Hi; 
the social inequities then existing. Reciprocal love must then, accord- Hy, 
ing to Mo Tzu, include something other than physiological consanguinity Hi). 
or the natural but accidental position of seniority. ta 

The theory of the scope of the “Golden Rule” is much wider than Hp, 
its practice even in China. Confucius’ idea of the “overflowing” love 
emphasizes the affectional side. He inculcates a love that, finally a 7 
least, embraces “all men.’’ It has already been hinted that such an af- 
fection for all men is possible even though one is more intimate with th 
one’s ethical equals. The idea seems to be that while one should love 
all men, affectionate intimacy is possible only with those of like char- 
acter with oneself. Mo Tzu seemed to teach that all men should k 
loved as freely as one’s most honored relative. In this teaching he 
also seems to imply that family love should be extended to all men 
The Confucianist moves toward a gradation in the expression of this 
love. But neither seems to have analyzed just what seems to be the 
difficulty involved. The nature of the love to be shown to all men is 
not clearly set forth. 

The particular emotional element involved in a close physiological 
relationship and long association is difficult, if not impossible, to transfer 


205. Moral Tenets and Customs of China, Weiger, page 273. [The translation 
is my own.] 

206. Analects IT, I. 

207. Mencius, Book VII, Part I, Chapter XLVI. 

208. Philosophy of Wang Yang Ming, Henke, page 49. 
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o all men. One explanation given as to why 4yd7n is used so gener- 
ally in the New Testament is that love as an emotion cannot be com- 
ynded but only love as a choice.*” Theoretically, though unconscious- 
ly, Chinese thinkers have tried to command an emotional attitude to- 
wards all men rather than an ethical one, at least they have mixed the 
wo up. While Mo Tzu thought of love as an attitude towards persons 
in contrast to Wang Yang Ming’s idea that it was primarily the love 
f principles, yet even Mo Tzu, like most Confucianists, seems to have 
thought of the emotional family attitude as being one that could be 
ommanded and so extended to all men. Han Yii seems to have moved 
away from this vague position a little when he said that “Po Ai,” 
universal love, is the same as “Jen,” ethical love. However, he and 
others continued to mix up the special emotional attitude with the oceans 
attitude. Christ, it seems to me, kept them separate. 


Without being dogmatic as to the answer we may ask, Can the 
special emotional attitude that exists between members of the same 
family be extended to all men? Can men feel towards all men as they 
feel towards those with whom they are physiologically related? Can 
men feel towards the parents and children of others as they feel to- 
wards their own? It would seem inevitable that there should be grada- 
tion of love under these circumstances. With this Confucian idea of 
the gradation of love there went also gradation of responsibility. This 
latter idea may have hindered the development of social organization to 
take care of social defectives. The various philanthropic efforts of the 
Buddhists corrected this in some measure. 


Now Christianity calls on men to love other men as God loves them. 
This is an implicit if not explicit rule of life. But it has gotten around 
the difficulty involved in calling on men to love other men as they love 
those closely related to them. Christians aim to express the world-wide 
relationship of men in terms of brotherhood. In brotherhood there is, 
it is true, involved the idea of close family relationship. But brothers 
and sisters are looked on as equals. So that the idea of gradation in 
love disappears. The concept of brotherhood is familiar to the Chinese 
as will be seen in an incident given in the next paragraph. Christ, how- 
ever, took the ideal of human relationship one step further. He seemed 
to think of friendship as providing the freest and fullest opportunity 
for the interchange of human goods and experience. “‘l have called you 
friends,” he said.° He had shown His friendship by sharing with His 
followers the best His Father had shared with Him. They were to be 
friends if they did what He command: In friendship every trace 
of any special family emotional attitude disappears. It is human re- 


209. Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament, Thayer, page 653. 
210. John 15:14, 15. Sit: 
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lationship on the highest possible level. With this concept of friend. 
ship the Chinese are also quite familiar. 

We, see, then, that even in the sayings attributed to Confucius the 
love which is expressed through the working of the “Golden Rule” js 
universal to the extent of including al/ known people. The inclusiveness 
of this bond of love is seen in an interesting incident given in the 
Analects.7** A disciple of Confucius complained that while all the worl 
had brothers he had none. To this the reply was made, “When the 
man of noble mind unfailingly conducts himself with self-respect, and 
is courteous and well-behaved with others, then all within the four seas 
are (his) brothers.”*"* This is equivalent to saying that when one be. 
haves like a brother he will have brothers; to have brothers one must 
be a brother. And this love, which is at least theoretically universal 
is the chief characteristic of man. 

Perhaps part of China’s difficulty in working this “Golden Rule’ 
of love is due to the attempt to express it mainly through the limited 
relationship of family seniority. Other lands have other hindrances just 
as evident. Furthermore, there has been a tendency to lay the emphasis 
increasingly on the love of principles rather than on love of persons 
This, however, is a confusion of mind not found in China only. It 
is one difficulty embedded in denominationalism. It was one of the 
difficulties which spoiled the Pharisees as religious leaders. Modem 
Christians often flounder in the same morass. Christ, however, laid 
emphasis on love of persons as persons. The Chinese emphasis on the 
sacredness of personalities should make it easy for them to correct this 
difficulty. All this is rather a question of application and philosophical 
approach than of essential ideal. 

How far do Chinese thinkers expect one to go in living up to 
the “Golden Rule,” even though there is mental vagueness as to its 
proper starting point? According to information received and my ows 
impressions of the ideal in the Chinese Classics, the “Princely Man's’ 
chief characteristic is to live so as to benefit others. “Jen,’’ ethical love, 
is throughout a term which emphasizes the alter rather than the ego. 

So far we have been trying to discover who, according to Chi 
nese ideals, is to be loved and treated as we think we ourselves should 

be loved and treated. We must ask further, By what standard 
do the Chinese determine when one’s treatment of his fellow-men 1: 
properly reciprocal Answering this question is not easy. The “Golden 
Rule” as given by Christ, when taken by itself, makes self-love and self- 
treatment the standard of reference for the love and treatment of others 
Most men have a fairly definite attitude towards themselves and an 
equally definite notion of how they should be treated. This attitude and 


211. XII, II. 
212. The Analects, Soothill, page 567. 
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notion determine the way men treat themselves. The way men treat 
themselves is, in a sense, the proof of the way they love themselves. 
Even sacrifice of the highest type does not call for the death of self- 
regard and self-respect. According to the law of reciprocal love other 
men are to be in some way the recipients of the love and treatment we 
accord ourselves. In both Chinese and Christian utterances we find that 
at times our efforts for others should be beyond those for ourselves. 
This is evident more, perhaps, in Christ’s acts than His words. There 
are times, then, when vicarious effort for others implies that our love for 
them is greater than our love for ourselves, or our regard for our own 
interests. 

Do the Chinese take their self-love or self-attitude and self-treat- 
ment as the norm for their love and treatment of others? An affirma- 
tive answer is implicit in much already said. Confucius as we have 
seen held this view. This idea Chu Hsi also accepts when commenting 
on the statement by Confucius.” The same idea is brought out by 
Chang Tsai (1020 A.D.) a predecessor of Chu Hsi. Incidentally he 
also puts the “Golden Rule” in a positive form. ‘To blame others as we 
blame ourselves is to fulfil the moral law. To love others as we love 
ourselves is to perfect love.”*"* It seems clear, then, that the stand- 
ard of reference back of the “Golden Rule’ is essentially the same 
in both the Chinese and Christian systems of thought. The prevailing 
idea of “Jen,” ethical love, is that of centrifugal good-will. Paul said?"* 


that all the law has been kept when the rule of love has been achieved. 


Chu Hsi, many centuries later, said, “If a man have not love, the es- 
sence of moral law is gone.’*"* To transfer self-esteem and self-treat- 
ment to other men is the primary law of human relationships. This 
ideal is on a higher level of thought than that on which universal love 
is thought of in terms of the emotional family attitude. 

But did Chinese thinkers ever stress the idea of vicarious love? 
Did they like the Christians also conceive that at times their love for 
others would surpass that for themselves? Did they at times think of 
doing for others what would be unnecessary for themselves and so 
suffering to some extent for others? I think they did. And in so 
far as this is considered a part of the working of the “Golden Rule” 
as understood by the Chinese it is a reply to the Chinese teacher men- 
tioned earlier in this article who claimed that the Chinese ‘Golden 
Rule” is easier worked than its Christian counterpart. This question 
once came up in a Chinese student Bible class. In answer thereto one 
student quoted a well-known phrase from Confucius.** “There are 


213. Analects, Soothill, page 320. 

214. Chu Hsi and his Master, Bruce, page 53. 

215. Gal. V:14. 

216. Philosophy of Human Nature, Bruce, page 279. 
217. Analects, XV, VIII. 
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those who will kill themselves to achieve ‘Jen’ (ethical love).” This 
might imply losing one’s life for another, though it seems to refer 
mainly to preferring death to loss of moral rectitude. The student 
did not, however, in this case quote it with the idea of moral rectitude 
alone in mind. Mencius expressed the same idea.7** Mencius also 
may have included dying for others. But I am inclined to think that 
in both cases fearless adherence to principle, a characteristic of China’s 
staunch spiritual leaders, is in mind more than vicarious love for per- 
sons. In any event vicarious love is not very clearly emphasized in 
these references. 

Nevertheless vicarious love and effort is included in Confucianism 
ideals and practice. One quotation I have come across which is ap- 
parently ancient is, ““The scholar will die for his friend.’”’ John said 
that such love could not be surpassed.””” Ancient laws called for willing- 
ness to die for father, prince and teacher.7”° The popular concept of 
the sage implies vicarious effort on his part. Two instances from China's 
past will serve to show that the principle of vicarious suffering was to 
some extent known and practised even then. King T’ang (B.C. 1705) 
was disturbed by the social upheaval resulting from his having overthrown 


.a tyrant. He expressed his willingness to suffer in the stead of his 


country in these-words: “If I have sinned let it not concern the country. 
If my country has sinned let the sin rest on me.’*"* And again later 
(B.C. 1121 or thereabout) the Duke of Kau, a name in Chinese history, 
according to Legge, second only to that of Confucius, offered to die 
instead of his brother the king who was sick.?7 Of Mo Tzu, who was 
not within the favored Confucian group, Mencius said that he was will- 
ing to make just such vicarious effort for all men.?” 

Confucianism, however, is not very explicit as to the putting forth 
of vicarious effort for the unworthy. Yet even in Confucian thought 
the unworthy are to be repaid with other than unworthy treatment. 
Some Chinese go beyond the strict letter of the saying of Confucius, 
“Repay enmity with justice and kindness with kindness.”?** The “Chart 
of Chinese Ethics” does not stop here.7”° ‘Remember not old injuries, 
and treat men according to their several capacity.” ‘“‘A great soul can 
bear an offence without resenting it.’ “‘Kindness must be repaid, but 
not injury.” ‘Rather suffer a wrong than do one.” But Christianity 
most definitely includes the unworthy as beneficiaries of love. Chris- 


Mencius, Book VI, Part I, Chapter X. 2. 

John 15:13. 

Analects, Soothill, page 540. 

Analects, Soothill’s translation, XX, 1, 3. : 
Sacred Books of the East, Volume III, pages 152-156. 
Mencius, Book VII, Part I, Chapter XXVI, 2. 
Analects, XXIV, XXXVI. 

Chinese Recorder, March, 1926, page 180. 
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tianity may thus at this point be credited with applying the “Golden 
Rule” on a wider scale than Confucianism. 

Buddhism, however, extends love to all men. Love is usually look- 
ed on by Buddhists as the most important means of personal emancipa- 
tion. It is thus a means to a personal end. Christianity and Confucian- 
ism look on altruism as an end in itself. Buddhism seems to agree with 
the position taken by Laotsz, Mo Tzu and Yen Yui, that somewhat 
submerged school of Chinese thought,?** for Gautama said, ‘‘Hatred 
never ceases by hatred, but only through love is it put to an end.’’??" 
This saying is based on the story of a king who forgave his enemy, 
another king. Some Buddhist writers consider the Bodhisattva ideal 
as being one of vicarious loving throughout. Santideve, a member of 
the University of Nalanda, wrote a compendium in which he showed 
that the Bodhisattva regards others even beyond himself. “It is better 
that I alone should suffer than that others 4 pegs sink to torment.”’ 
In this ideal the thought of love as a means to an end has merged 
into something higher. The end sought concerns others more than 
the Bodhisattva himself.?”* 

This Bodhisattva ideal, though a speculative concept maint, is 
one of a spiritual being who, in order to assist others, whose personal 
merit is inadequate to attain eternal bliss, gives up not only a physical 
life which might be simply a passing moment of experience but lays 
aside more or less permanently his or her own merited right to this 
same eternal bliss. Whether or not this waiving of the right to enter 
into eternal bliss causes regret or suffering is not clear. It is, however, 
vicarious love and effort on a high level. 

It is evident that there has been increase in Chinese thought of 
the richness of this rule of reciprocal loving. Yet the germ of most 
that has been said about Confucian ideas of the “Golden Rule’ is 
found in the sayings of the early Confucianists or those held up by 
them as ideals. And adding to what the Confucianists have said and 
practised, the Buddhist ideas and precepts, we may say that the Chinese 
and Christian ideals of reciprocal love are strikingly similar. To this 
may be added the frequent practice of vicarious sacrificial deeds in 
family life. The dissimilarities have to do with the methods of applica- 
tion, which is a matter of the social structure and not of the altruistic 
ideal. Chinese leaders of thought knew well that the only way to win 
men is to love them. That is the meaning of Mencius’ saving, “that 
force never leads men to submit in heart.’’?”° 


4 Chinese Recorder, September, 1926, page 655. 
_— by Kenneth Saunders, in Gotoma Buddha, from Sacred Books of the 
Bast XII 


228. Epochs of Buddhist History, Saunders, page 103. 
229. Mencius, Book II, Part I, Chapter III, 2. j 
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made a spiritual investment of their lives in the missionary undertaking. 

On one occasion the principal of the boys’ school was asked if 
he would not like to moye his school into a more desirable property 
that had just been purchased. He unfalteringly replied: “I would 
not exchange this place for any property in the world.” In the re- 
modelling and building up of the school’s physical home which he 
had so painstakingly and faultlessly done, there had gone something 
of the man’s inner self. A returned student from one of our large 
mission universities is quoted as having said to him, “When Mr. Chaplin 
actually moves to Showchow with his family, you will not have so 
free a hand.’”’ This answer was given: “I know whom I have be- 
lieved.” He was not mistaken! 

Mr. Chaplin knew men, and having chosen the right man for a 
certain work, he trusted and made it his supreme task to root himself 
in friendship for the individual, and bring to him all the inspiration of 
his own religious experience. He planned for ways to broaden their 
vision and deepen their lives through visits to larger centers, reading 
and study. It was one of his ideals to have every Chinese member of 
the staff given an opportunity for study after regular periods of service. 

One might write of Maxwell Chaplin’s activities in his college and 
seminary days, and particularly of the strong stand he took as a pacifist 
during the world war; also of certain accomplishinents in connection 
with famine relief work, and, especially a beautiful church of Chinese 
architecture he had built in Showchow. But those who love him best 
know that his matchless gift was friendship. His prayers, his letters 
and his conversations—all showed his unlimited capacity for being a 
friend. Withal he had a vital experience and a clear-cut message of 
salvation. 

In this great loss there has come to his family, colleagues and a 
host of friends all over the world, a new vision of service. 

“The greatest of these is love.”’ 


C. J. Davenport 


Dr. C. J. Davenport, of the L. M. S., and Medical Superintendent 
of the Shantung Road Hospital, Shanghai, died suddenly from heart 
failure on September 4th, 1926; his many friends will be glad to 
have a brief record of his life of unselfish service and devotion to his 
Master, and to the Chinese people amongst whom he laboured for 


nearly thirty-seven years. | 

Cecil John Davenport was born near Adelaide, Australia, on May 
26th, 1863. His early education was at a school started by Miss Alder- 
sey, an early missionary to China, and interest in missions was pro- 
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bably awakened at this school. Davenport continued his education at 
Prince Alfred’s College, and at the age of 18 he went to St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, London, where in due course he graduated L.R.C.P. 
and F.R.C.S. At “Bart’s” he absorbed the great traditions of that 
old institution, handed down from the 12th Century, and he finely ex- 
pressed them in the whole of his career. It was while at “‘Bart’s” hos- 
pital that he met Miss Miles, who subsequently became his wife, and 
who has been his help and inspiration for nearly thirty-five years, and 
who now survives him. 

While living in London, Dr. Davenport was associated with Lynd- 
hurst Road Church, and Dr. Horton, and on the missionary roll of 
that Church, which now has more than thirty names, there stands as 
first on the list the name of the subject of this memoir. He engaged 
m Sunday school teaching and medical mission work, and took great 
mterest in the “Mission to Deep-sea Fishermen.”’ 

Dr. Davenport arrived in China towards the end of 1889, and 
was sent to Chungking, Sze, where for five years he engaged in pioneer 
service for the L.M.S. amid many difficulties. By his conscientious 
and painstaking work he won the confidence and esteem of Chinese 
and foreigners. The present writer first met him at that city in 1892, 
and has pleasant and grateful recollections of helpful fellowship in those 
days. Dr. Davenport was present at a memorable meeting on March 
23rd, 1893, when a remarkable spiritual experience came to the Chung- 
king missionaries, and he never forgot it, but glowed afresh as every 
anniversary of that day passed by. When Dr. Davenport was trans- 
ferred to Central China, he left many warm friends in Chungking, 
and his interest in that city was maintained through the subsequent 
years. 

The next eight years were spent at Wuchang, where the Daven- 
ports enjoyed the intimate friendship of the late Arnold Foster, and 
Mrs. Foster, with whom they spent their recent holiday at Kuling. 

In 1904 Dr. Davenport was appointed to the great work of his 
life, as Medical Superintendent of the Shantung Road Hospital, Shang- 
hai, one of the oldest and best-known hospitals in China. For twenty- 
two years he gave himself to this work, with rare devotion, and was 
privileged to see a rich harvest. The work has grown considerably; 
the foreign staff has increased from two to twelve, besides which the 
hospital has the help of six visiting doctors. The Chinese staff has 
increased in numbers and in efficiency. Much of the money necessary 
for carrying on the work of the hospital has been raised by the efforts 
of Dr. Davenport, and the large grants unanimously voted by the rate- 
payers of Shanghai bear eloquent testimony to confidence in the work. 

Dr. Davenport’s good service for China was recognised when the 
Chinese Government decorated him with the Chia Ho, 5th Class de- 
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coration, and by the National Medical Association of China in making 
him an honorary member of that body—a rare honour for a foreigner. 
He was also the first L.M.S. missionary to be elected President of the 
China Medical Missionary Association. The esteem and affection in 
which he was held by the people with whom he worked was shown 
in various presentations in recent years, and by the many wreaths sent 
to his funeral. 3 

Dr. Davenport was the essence of courtesy, consideration and help- 
fulness in all official relationships, and was in all respects a Christian 
gentleman. He was somewhat reticent and reserved, but was genuine 
and dependable in his friendships. He had a wide tolerance, and great 
charity towards mankind; he could exercise remarkable patience with 
those from whom he differed in opinions. His love of children was: 
an owtstanding feature of his character; he was much affected by recent 
letters from a former boy patient who said he regarded him as a 
father. 

Dr. Davenport had artistic and musical gifts of which many of 
his friends were not fully aware. In youth he excelled in running, 
cricket and tennis, and in later years loved his game of lawn bowls. 
From a long acquaintance with him, the writer would add that in every 
sphere, he “played the game.” He was a faithful attender of the 
Missionary Prayer-meeting at Shanghai, and the meetings of the Mis- 
sionary Association, of which he had been President. Many will re- 
member his gift of prayer, and his evangelistic zeal which was always 
in evidence in his hospital work; nothing gave him more joy than to 
know that patients who had been tended at the hospital had come also 
to know the Great Physician, and had through him found rest to their 


souls. 
I. Mason. 


Our Book Table 


Cuinese Cutture aNXp Caristranity. By James Livincstone Stewart. Fleming H- 
Revell Company. Price G. $2.50. 


The aim of this most welcome book is to answer for us a most per- 
tinent question of the day, namely, “What is Chinese culture?” The author 
took pains in gathering many valuable materials and arranged them in 
most systematic and clear chapters. According to my impression, after 
reading this book, the author’s idea is that China has been dominated by 
religious and magical influences in the past and that the culture of China 
is therefore identical with her religions. The author is really dealing with 
Chinese religions, from animism to Confucianism and other imported re- 
ligions in later days. It may be called a religious history of the Chinese. 
The missionary colleges might adopt this volume as a text-book. 
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While I agree with most of the views taken by the author, I feel that 
the underlying strength of the Chinese culture has not received its due 
attention in the book. To my mind Chinese culture finds its keynote ip 
Tao. The Chinese race survives because it has been reasonable. Their 
motto of life may be found in the Confucian “Middle Path.” Even in their 
superstitions, animism, the worship of the dead, magical performances, 
they never went to extremes. No one single form of worship has dominated 
China. Thus, I doubt that, as the author says, ancestor-worship is 
the real religion of the Chinese people. (See pp. 108) Ancestor-worship 
must sometimes be taken as a form of the Chinese rites. 

In a way the book does not go deep into the spirit of the Chinese. 
What is the central pillar of the Chinese nation? Has China a soul? If 
so, what is it? Who were the people most responsible for the continuance of 
the Chinese civilization? If these people are pointed out, what are their 
<ontributions? I do not receive much help concerning these questions in the 
book. 

China has survived not because of her superstitions and primitive be- 
liefs but rather in spite of them. The glory of the Chinese people is cer 
tainly found in her high ethical ideas and ideals and her dim conception oj 
Shangti, the Supreme Ruler. Some of the primitive beliefs and practices, 
which the author considers as of Chinese origin, may have come from India. 
At any rate, no one can identify all the idols and religious and magical 
performances i in China with much scientific precision. 

The author has furnished us much valuable material, but his inter- 
pretation and especially the emphasis he has laid upon the ritualistic and 
religious practices of the ignorant rank and file, do not succeed in bringing 
out fully the real Chinese culture. 7 


Appresses. By Sao-KeE AtFrep Sze. Chinese Minister to the United States. Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md. G. $1.25. 


Here is a book every missionary ought to read. It contains five public 
addresses delivered during the winter of 1925-6 at various places 
in the north-eastern section of the United States. In a perfectly frank 
but tempered way the main issues existing between China and the world 
powers are set forth. For the text of the address given at the Community 
Vesper Service of the First Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, a discus- 
sion in the Book of Mencius is used: it was also quoted elsewhere. This 
discussion refers to a ruler who proposed to reduce taxes, admitted to be 
illegal, gradually! This attitude, said Mencius, resembled a man who was 
appropriating his neighbors’ fowls and who, in response to criticisms, said 
he would take only one a month for a year and then cease the practise. 
The kernel of this text is in these words, “If you know that the thing is 
unrighteous, then use all dispatch in putting an end to it: why wait till 
next year?” The reference to the present situation is plain enough. In 
this spirit all the problems treated are discussed. The chief point made 
about the “unequal treaties’’ is that they have no ethical basis. There 1s 
a careful discussion of China’s right to abrogate these treaties if she so 
desires. As presented the argument is convincing. There are also given 
diplomatic facts to show that the responsibility for the delay in convening 
the Extraterritoriality Commission should not be laid upon China’ s shoulders. 
These facts corrected an impression under which this reviewer has dwelt. 


| 
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The book is an expression of the will of a people to independence and an 
analysis of the points at which that will to independence must be recognized. 


Geneva OrtuM CONFERENCES. Statements of the Chinese Delegation. Sao-xe ALFRED 
Sze. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press. 


In this volume are put together the statements and speeches made by 
the Chinese Delegates to the two Opium Conferences held in Geneva in 
the winter of 1924-5. A considerable proportion of the. membership of 
the Conferences desired to make China’s inability to institute an effective 
reform movement an excuse for going slow in instituting vigorous measures 
for the suppression of the trade. As a result the unqualified obligation 
accepted by the Powers interested in the Hague Conference was in these 
later Conferences turned into a conditional or contingent one. The con- 
tingency rested not on the moral obligation of the powers other than China 
but on the moral or political inability of China to live up to the reiterated 
declarations of the weak Chinese Government to abolish the traffic. 
Fortunately since these Conferences the Indian Government has taken steps 
to improve upon the attitude it took in the Geneva Conferences. The Chi- 
nese Delegates constantly referred to their striking achievement between 1907 
and 1917 and their belief that this achievement could be repeated when 
their Government got on its feet. The book is an interesting study in 
moral ideals. Oriental countries stood more firmly for rigorous suppression 
of the trafhe than their Occidental fellow-members of the Conference. 


Prices, WAGES AND THE STANDARD OF LIVING IN PEKING, 1900-1924. T’reN-P’er MENG 
AND Sipney D. GAMBLE. 


This is a scientific study dealing with prices, family budgets, exchange, 
and wages as found in one city. It is of necessity, somewhat technical. 
However, frequent references to strange notions connected with certain 
aspects of the problems studied impart to the technical atmosphere a certain 
piquancy. For instance in connection with the slaughtering of pigs the 
old idea that such killing is done as a punishment shows itself in the weird 
fact that the slaughterers do their killing at night and naked in order to 
represent the devils responsible for administering punishment in hell. There 
is also frequent reference to passing political events as they affect the pro- 
blems studied. It is interesting to note that the price of food in Peking 
varies in about the same ratio as it does in the United States. The whole 
study brings out the perilous and strenuous situation under which life is 
kept going in China. So low are the wages of unskilled laborers that a 
large proportion of the men cannot marry. There are twenty-two charts 
or figures, the last of which is put in the form of the Chinese Dragon 
whose backbone is the annual index number and the pearl, well above his 
backbone and his hungry mouth, the cost of living on December, 1924. 


Our Seconp Decape 1x CHina, 1915-1925. Sketches and Reminiscences by Mission- 
aries of the Augustana Synod Mission in the Province of Honan, edited by 
Gustav Cariperc. Price G. $1.25; Lutheran Bookstore, Hankow. Many tllustra- 


tions. 
A very fine and attractive volume has just left the press written for 


the friends of the Augustana Synod Mission. This mission has completed 
Its second decade in China and thus would still belong amorfy the younger 
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missions, though time begins to tell on the older members, and anyone 
reading this volume of its history and development will readily acknowledge 
that the mission which began work in 1905 has come of age. 

The many pictures attract the eye at once. All the members will be 
found portrayed either in groups or families or singly, or again in their 
own surroundings indicating their special work. And such a collection alone, 
on good paper as it is, will make the book valuable to those who are privil- 
eged to know the missionaries. Besides there are many well-chosen jll- 
ustrations showing houses or scenery, phases of Chinese life and work and 
customs. 

But very interesting and readable indeed is the written text which you 
turn to after having satisfied yourself with the pictures. The book is not 
made up of a long story which would include everything in due chronological 
and geographical order and accuracy. “Outstanding events,” occupy only 
one of the 24 chapters. “Reminiscences,” already revealing the personal 
touch, fill two chapters more. And then a whole series of interesting 
sketches follow, written by members of the mission: “Then and now,’ 
“Impressions of the Field,” “Evangelism,” “Itinerating’; work amongst 
women and in the schools, the medical work, the famine of 1921, the or- 
phanage; “Our Furlough” with the well-known note: “But, surely, if you 
go for another term you will then stay at home, won’t you?” and the re- 
mark: “It sounds as if we were serving a term of penance or of punish- 
ment. . . . the service is filled with joy!’ One is especially glad to see 
the chapter on life sketches of the faithful Christians, in which warm tribute 
is paid to the Chinese fellow-workers. Chapters about Lutheran coopera- 
tion, political conditions, and about the Church in general, give the book 


a still wider scope and will recommend it to many outside the mission. 
H. Wirt. 


Grains or Rice rromM A CHINESE Bow. With an introduction Isaac T. HEADLAND. 
By Ipa Bette Lewis. Illustrated by A. C. Liang. 124 pages. Fleming H. 
Revell Company. $1.25 gold. : 


Dr. Lewis, now President of Hwa-Nan Union College in Foochow, 
has written a delightful book of sketches of modern girl-life in China, 
chiefly centering around a certain mission school. A new note is the em- 

hasis upon conditions among women and children employed in factories. 

he buok is of course true to Chinese life, and reveals many of the changing 
comlitions of the present-day. Dr. Headland in his introduction recon- 
mends its use for collateral reading for women’s niission-study groups 
or young people's organizations studying China. 


Firty Years tv Cu1na. The Story of the Baptist Mission in Shantung, Shansi, and 
Shensi, 1875-1925, E. W. Burt, London. The Carey Press. 2/-. 


This is a very interesting book containing the history of the establish- 
ment and work of the mission for fifty years. Certain guiding principles 
and leading features of the work are outlined. For the most part the 
narrative is taken up with the red patches, like the Boxer outbreak, in the 


experience of the mission. It would have been of great value if the author 


had given in more detail and in consecutive form the actual phases of 
the development of the work of the mission in the field. To show how 
the various activities for the propagation and consolidation of the work 
had been organized and carried on would have been a valuable contribution. 
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Further it would have been of profit if the methods had been compared 
and valued and the results recorded. For instance the actual condition of 
the independent church should have been discussed and weighed. How 
far has the theological department of the University served the needs of 
the church should have been stated. Has the University supplied pastors for 
the church? Unfortunately questions of the greatest importance have not 


been noticed. | 
| M. 


EDUCATIONAL YEAR Book OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE oF TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CocumBIA University, 1924. New York, The MacMillan Company. Cloth. 650 


pages. 

The last decade has seen great growth of interest on the part of edu- 
cators of one country in the study of the educational ideals, systems and 
methods of other countries, from whose successes and mistakes, traditions 
and experiments, they have found much to learn. Especially is it necessary 
in a land such as China to be familiar with educational developments else- 
where. Heretofore up-to-date information has been scattered only in 
periodical literature : books on “comparative education” have appeared at rare 
intervals and their data have soon been out of date. The International 
Institute of Teachers College has undertaken to perform an extremely 
valuable function through the publication of an annual Educational Year 
Book of which the volume under review is the first issue. Each volume 
will normally cover the developments in each of the leading countries for 
a year, while a selection of other countries will be considered in turn in 
each volume. As this is the first volume it naturally includes recent develop- 
ments for several years, previous to 1924, as a starting point for the 
annual treatment. Such countries are dealt with as England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, United States, China. Especially interesting are the chapters 
on Germany and Italy, where revolutionary changes are taking place. A 
few problems of method have been selected for special treatment, with a 
concluding chapter on “The New Education Movement.” Each chapter is 
by a recognized authority. The editor is Dr. I. L. Kandel, who is a master 
at work of this kind. Nothing like this book exists, and it is invaluable 
for the educator in China who wishes to keep approximately abreast of 
educational movements. 

E. W. WALLACE. 


THE IMMIGRATION JEREMIAH JENKS and W. Jett Lauck. Funk and 
— Company, New York and London. Sixth Edition, revised and en- 
arged, 

This is a reference book. “It is a complete statistical and legal work- 
ing library for the student of and practitioner in problems of immigration.” 
In an appendix of 200 pages are given all Immigration and Naturalization 
laws. Every phase of the subject is dwelt upon and the experience of a 
number of countries drawn upon to set forth this world problem. The 
history of negotiations between the United States and China is set forth 
in detail. Good words are said for the trustworthiness of the Chinese. 
Intermarriage is apparently looked on as the chief difficulty in connection 
with immigration or the intermingling of races. Why, we have never been 
able to understand. When the book comes to the question of why Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand and the United States have excluded the Oriental 
we are given what is at least a frank expression of opinion. These coun- 
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tries “must conserve their land resources against the need of their future 
population without regard for the immediate need of any other nation. It i , 
is, not a question of justice at all, but one of self-preservation.”” Does that ; 
mean that these nations which claim to be leaders among Christian nations 
have deliberately decided that life under certain conditions is more import. & < 
ant than justice? It sounds like it. But can any nation successfully fou i , 
for long a cosmic law in order to preserve certain conditions of living? H , 
This would seem to be a question for Christian leadership to consider. Ty H . 
lay aside justice for anything does not seem to be an application of the HH, 


Golden Rule. 


1781 to 1826. By R. Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. Oxford 

University Press: Humphrey Milford. Price 6/- net. Crown 8vo. pp. 134. 

The story, briefly told, of the breathless career of Sir Stamford Rattles: 
scientist, explorer, pioneer, humanitarian and adminis‘rator; a man of in- 
satiable ambition of the worthiest kind, of unwearied zeal and assiduity, 
of indomitable courage in the face of great trials and almost insuperable 
difficulties; a seer far ahead of his time. He perfortied in weeks what 
most men fail to accomplish in years. In all his dealings with backward 
peoples he adhered to the doctrine of moral trusteeship rather than to that of 
commercial profit and aimed at the spread of humane, protective, civilising 
influences among the Malayan people. In the amplitude of his mind and 
the nobility of his character, he was greater than his material achievements, 
though these included the founding of the modern seaport of Singapore. 


E. F. B.-S. 


THe Mippte Country. A Chinese Lad’s Adventures in his Own Land. By Ouivi 
Price. Illustrated by L. World Book Company. New York and 
Chicago. In “Children of the World” Series. 176 pages. | 
A delightful story of a small Chinese boy in East Central China— qj! 

book rich in maps and marginal illustrations, and revealing a wealth oi 

information as to the customs and values of this country. Published as 

one of a series designed not only for information but for the promotion o! 

world fellowship. Suitable for children of from about six to ten. 


EpucaTion For Peace. Issued by the Committce of Reference and Counsel of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America, 25 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Price .50 gold including postage. 82 pages. 

This collection of “facts and opinions” was prepared by a committee 
chaired by Dr. Cornelius H. Patton. It forms a source book of quotations 
from current sources on all the aspects of “the cause and cure of war, 
including a valuable chapter on political solutions just now before the world, 
such as the World Court, the Outlawry of War, etc. There are chapters 

“on Christianity and world peace, and foreign missions and world peace, 
and the book closes with prayers and poetry of peace and with descriptions 

of present day educational methods towards peace. This should form 4 

good handbook for sermons or discussion groups along this line. 


WW DANGER ZONES OF THE SOCIAL Orper. SHERWwoop Eppy anp Kirsy Pace, 347 Madison 
| ) Ave., New York City. G. $0.15. 


ty , The authogs group the chief dangers to the social order of the United 
: States under the following main headings: economic, international, racial, 
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political and social. The attempt is made to graphically present the dis- 
quieting weaknesses in each of these five zones with the hope that Christian 
people will be stirred to action. 

The final chapter, “What Can An Individual Do About It?”’, is fine. 
Some of the paths to the Christian society which it develops are: “Treat 
every man as a brother and every woman as a sister”, “Share privileges with 
others”, “Seek to supplant bigotry and intolerance by sympathy and under- 
standing’, “Seek to supplant economic competition by cooperation”, “Live 
creatively”, “Live sacrificially”, “Search for the sources of spiritual power”. 
This important pamphlet is reprinted from a new book, “The Makers of 


Freedom.” H. L. K. 


or THE Socrety or Japan. Second Series Vol. 2. 
p. 121. 

This is a valuable contribution. The first paper deals with the Fifty 
Sessions of the Japanese Diet, a review to find out what progress has been 
made. Chinese students of jurisprudence should carefully study this paper. 
The second paper is a study in the Appreciation Of Nature In Japanese 
Poetry, especially with reference to the Grecian aspect of the same theme. 
The third paper is a disquisition on The Aesthetic Value Of Far Eastern 
Works of Art. This is timely in view of the misapprehension still existing. 
Students of language will find much information in Notes On The Japanese 
Language, which endeavours to throw light on some aspects of the language 
that are obscure. The last paper sets out to find whether, “The Oceanic 
languages as well as the Nipponese, are to be linked together with the In- 
donesian tongues in a common family of speech.” A variety of subjects 
for many minds. M. 


FLASHLIGHTS ON CHINESE Lire. By Maser Pantin. Church of England Zenana 
Missionary Society, Lonsdale Chambers, 27 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
The author of these short stories of Chinese life, who died in the 
early of 1926, was a missionary doctor of the Church of England. 
She laboured for many years in Dongkau, Fukien, and the new and up-to-date 
hospital there is almost entirely the fruit of her efforts. The little book is 
well illustrated and makes interesting reading. 


Tue Comptete Gospet. The Four Gospels Interwoven in a Modern Translation. By 
Courtney H. Fenn, Mission Book Co., Shanghai, 193 pp. 


Dr. Fenn has endeavored to give the gospel story as one narrative, 
using all the material of the four gospels without repetition. He has made 
his own translation from the Greek into good English, suitable for the 
Chinese students for whom the work was especially prepared. It follows 
the standard versions closely enough to avoid offensive colloquialisms. Those 
for whom the book is prepared will not be critical of some renditions that 
trip up those more familiar with the text. The blending of such difterent 
writings as Luke and John is not smooth in some passages such as the 
opening chapter. The placing in juxtaposition of the Beatitudes as given 
in Matthew and the woes from Luke is open to criticism. For the most 
part the book reflects a sympathetic scholarship: it is conveniently arranged 
and should prove useful to many foreigners as well as Chinese. ee 
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By THe City oF tHE Loxc Sanp. By Axice Tispate Hosart. MacMillan Company, 
New York. G. $3.60. 

This very readable book of Mrs. Tisdale’s fills in a gap of the averag 
Western imagination, in thinking about China. The balance sheets of By 
Business we see; the steady advance in the use of Western products; ‘th 
flags’ agents on houseboats far up inland canals. But the life of the wome 
who follow their husbands north and south as they are moved from place ty 
place has not had much publicity so far. Mrs. Tisdale’s descriptions oj 
“homesteading”, in high square foreign houses, in reconstructed godowns 
in roughly built Chinese dwellings, gives one a genuine respect for the women 
who, often against heavy odds, are doing the necessary chores of importing 
a home atmosphere to far corners of China. | 

There are passages of genuine beauty, as well as interesting descriptions 
of people and experiences. Much of this last is so well known to those living 
out here that it is almost with surprise that one sees certain things regarded 
as worth recording. And yet to people on the other side of the world this 
well written and sympathetic account of life in “outports” would probably 
give a better idea of its daily problems than many more pretentious books. 

Mrs. Tisdale’s theme is the romance of business. Columbus stumbling 
on a continent instead of a new trade route. Tea-clippers racing for th 
pride of first place. Covered wagons of the pioneers; and now a long lin 
of men and women, Americans “non-resident” following the old trade route 
to the other side of the Pacific to extend the commercial frontiers of America 


BRIEF REVIEWS. 


Tre Game or Love anp By Romain Henry Holt & Co., N.Y, 
City. G. $1.75. 


Romain Rolland, artist extraordinary and noble spirit, hailed by many throug 
out the world as the truest friend of our human society riow living, seems only now 
to be reaching the height of his creative genius. The author of “Jean Christophe’ 
“The Soul Enchanted,” “Colas Brugnon,’ and other notable dramas, biographies, idyll, 
and novels whose unmistakable characteristic is ever the divine pursuit of truth an 
reality now publishes another play of the series in his development of the epoch of 
the French Revolution. “The Game of Love and Death” is one of the els whid 
fitted with his already published “Danton,” “The Fourteenth of July,” “Wolves,” ani 
with others which are to come, will form a marvellous epic which will thrill an 
recreate men and women. a ele 


Tue Story or Jesus MR. By Prof. M. Hapwin Fiscuer, Ph.D., Tro 
slated by C. H. Cu’en and J. S. Herpes. Price 25 cents. Published by Religiow 
Tract Society, 1926, pp. 204, Mandarin. Preface by C. S. Miao, Ph.D. 


‘This book is intended for the use of Junior Middle Schools and Elementary 
schools. I think it is well prepared and translated. Questions at the end of eat 
chapter are suggestive and helpful. Maps are also clear and useful. Students afte 
studying this book will have a distinct impression of Jesus Christ and many will ™ 
doubt appreciate him and consequently become Christians. - xi2 


CuristIAN SatvaTion. By Georce Cross. The University of Chicago Press, 192. 

G. $2.50, without postage. : 

If anyone is looking for a book giving the modern interpretation of the doctrim 
of salvation—here is the book. The author, clearly understanding the conservatit 
position, frankly takes issue with it. He attempts to rescue Paul from the °‘ 
formalism’ to which, he claims, Paul has so often been relegated. CMD 
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Tae Fourtm Evancextst, Dramatist orn Historian? By R. H. Stracman. Hodder 


and Stoughton, 1925. 8/6 net. 


“The fourth Gospel is conceived in dramatic form.” This is the thesis of Dr. 
Strachan. The author is not John but the ‘Evangelist.’ Those interested in the results 
of modern criticism on John will find here a valuable contribution even if they do 


not accept the main thesis. 


From JAPAN TO JERUSALEM. Personal I 


Curistine I. Tintinc. 144 pages. 


M. D. 


mpressions of poe in the Orient. .By 
Flemi 


ng H. Revell Company. $1.25 gold. 


A travel-book oars Korea, Japan, Manchuria, the Philippines, Burmah, India, 


Egypt and Palestine, 
Christian Temperance 


iss Tinling in her capacity as representative of the World's 
nion. “Temperance and missions join hands” in these chapters. 


Tre TURN OF THE Tipe. By the Very Rev. Georce H. Morrison, D.D. Hodder and 
Stoughton Ltd., London. Crown 8vo. Paper. Pp. 24. 


A abt yy in which the writer shows not only the great need of 


a spiritual revival 


also what he regards, in the light of religious history, as some 


of the sure signs of its nearness. “Revivals have always been given of God in 


periods of historical transition.” 


E. F. B.-S. 


Correspondence 


Christian Leaders—Think Harder! 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Deak Sir:—I left China without 
replying to your note of July l, 
1926, about an article on “The 
Outstanding Problem before the 
Christian Movement in China.” I 
had thought it over somewhat, how- 
ever, and have made two attempts 
at a start since coming aboard. But 
I find I am not going to produce 
anything: the fact being that the 
more I think, the less I can see any 
one outstanding problem. I see a 
dozen problems all about equally im- 
portant and I know you mean by 
your topic only to request that each 
one will pick out a. subject that 
seems to him relatively important, 
and write on it: but though I should 
naturally, I suppose, write on the 
problem of a Chinese Christian 
ministry the result of my thinking 
is only to reduce that question to 
one of many. And I do not feel 
that I should really express my own 


mind by writing on it as if it were 
of outstanding importance. The 
Christian Church is a living organ- 
ism, and as such its vitality should 
show itself—and does—in meeting 
a constant succession of ever chang- 
ing problems. So that I feel that 
my contribution, if I were to make 
one, would only be to point out what 
seems to me this really basic fact. 
That one cannot get ahead really by 
isolating problems, but by a revalu- 
ation of the whole movement. 
Christianity is in one sense an ideal 
—or aim—which may be stated as 
the bringing in of the Kingdom of 
God—the bringing of all men into 
harmony ‘with God in Christ—the 
“presenting of every man perfect 
in Christ Jesus.” In another sense 
it is a group of people with various 
resources and handicaps, spiritual 
and material, working toward the 
realization of the ideal. 

. The great need—I cannot call it 
a problem — before the Christian 
workmen to-day, appears to me to 
be more extended and harder think- 
ing. 1 do not think anyone can 
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really question the sincerity and 
right will of the Christian workers 
in China. They realize and try to 
practise the duty of Christian love 
and to make it effective in society. 
But I have been reading on ship, 
Hayes’ “History of Europe in the 
19th Century,” and Patrick’s “In- 
troduction to Philosophy.” The two 
books bring before one two great 
worlds of human action and thought. 
The writers have organized their 
fields, so that one knows what the 
roots of the situation on modern 
history and in philosophy are: they 
do not treat “problems” but a 
“field” as a whole. ' 

Now I do not mean to say that I 


think every Christian worker ought 


to bea student. Quite the contrary 
—most of them are right in living 
and preaching the simple things of 
the Gospel as they know them. The 
Gospel is not furthered by “learn- 
ing” as such. But what I do think 
is this: that those who set up, or are 
set up, to lead the Christian forces 
in China or anywhere else—those 
who would solve problems—have a 
very serious duty to think and study 
deeper than most of us do. There 
is so much going round in “small 
circles” in Christian thinking, pick-. 
ing out superficial aspects of things 
and making problems of them. 
Here is an apt quotation from 
Patrick (page 402) “The State 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion stopped me in the hall one day 
and said he wanted someone to 
write a paper on the philosophy of 
education. After some questioning 
I found out that, having served cer- 
tain years in his high office, he had 
finally come to the conclusion that 
it is useless to work over courses of 
study and methods of teaching until 
it is first clearly determined just 
what is to be accomplished for 
young people.” Exactly! Every- 
body talks back and forth about ex- 
traterritoriality and no one goes 
into the question of citizenship—of 
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the Christian idea of the church— 
state relation. When I say ‘no one,’ 
I am only generally exact of course, 
we discuss education, and the minis. 
try and assume all the time that the 
objective is all clear and settled— 
when it is not! In another field 
there is the bitter controversy about 
the truth of the Bible; but ‘truth’ 
is assumed to be something we all 
know all about, and the curious re- 
lation of books to religion is never 
raised at all. | 

‘Well! All this is getting long, 
and is perhaps little to your purpose, 
Dean Inge put the whole thing in a 
sentence. “There never was a time 
when men controlled so many facts 
and had control of so few prin- 
ciples.” 

I wish you would write an 
editorial and drive the point home. 


Sincerely, 
TRAVELLER. 


En Route to the United States, 
July 17th, 1926. 


[This letter was not sent in_ for 
publication. Nevertheless it is so sugges- 
tive that we have decided to use it with- 
holding the writer’s name out of deference 
to the fact that he does not know we 
are publishing his letter. We prefer 
this to attempting to write an editorial 
for him. The same thing is equally 
true of the letter which follows, and 
differs from this one. Ep 


Not “Thinking” but Praying! 
To the Editor of | 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—In reading the report 
of the Conference on “The Church 
of China To-day,” and the editorials 
in the August number of the CuHI- 
NESE ReEcoRDER I very often met 
with the expression, that this or that 
problem needs “definite,” “clear,” 
“hard” or “deeper thinking.” I am 
sure that there are problems, which 
some of the thinking missionaries 
and Chinese Christian leaders have 
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to grapple with, but I am not sure 
that thinking will solve these pro- 
blems. Men’s thinking is after all 
inconclusive as you yourself admit 
in the editorials. This is the case 
in respect to science and other 
worldly affairs, how much more 
then in respect to things eternal, the 
kingdom of God and His church. 
At present the missionary body is 
not at all of one mind in regard to 
the problems you enumerate and 
others. There are great diversities 
and divergencies of reasons and 
opinions; and even though a small 
number of missionaries and Chris- 
tian leaders could come together and 
do a lot of hard thinking, and after 
laborious study and reasoning toget- 
her come to unanimous conclusions, 
could we then be sure that the great 
bulk of missionaries would approve 
of and accept these conclusions ?— 
But there is one aspect of the situa- 
tion still more weighty ; could we be 
at all sure that these unanimous con- 
clusions are the consummate ex- 
pressions of God’s thoughts, ways 
and will? Thus says the Lord: 
“For my thoughts are not your 
thoughts, and neither are your ways 
my ways; for as the heavens are 
higher than the earth, so are my 
ways higher than your ways, and my 
thoughts than your’ thoughts.” 
Men’s thinking will after all not 
penetrate God’s thoughts; neverthe- 
less we may get to know the thoughts 
and will of God; but there is only 
one way, even praying and fasting. 
In this way the great thinkers of old, 
the prophets, our Lord and Saviour 
and His apostles got to know the 
thoughts, ways and will of God. 
Take Daniel as an example; he was 
a great thinker, but in order to know 
the things relating to the future oi 
his people and the Kingdom of God, 
he gave himself to prayer and fast- 
ing, cfr. Dan. Ch’s 9, 3; 20-23: 10, 
3; 10-14, and as a result he had the 
ways and will of God revealed to 
him. In like manner may we ordin- 
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ary missionaries and Christian 
leaders get to know, and be sure of 
God’s thoughts and ways, in what 
concerns the big problems in rela- 
tion to the coming and establishing 
of the Kingdom of God and His 
Church here in China. Are we. 
ready as Daniel “to set our face un- 
to the Lord God, to seek by prayer 
and supplications, with fasting. . .”; 
it is much easier for the flesh to do 
the thinking, even hard thinking, 
than to engage in this kind of pray- 
ing and self-abnegation; but which 
kind has the greatest results ? 

We seem to think that we need a 
great many things, in order to have 
the Kingdom established, and to 
reach the goal, an independent and 
indigenous Church. I think it was 
much simpler and easier in the time 
of the Apostles, who made the 
churches, of which they laid the 
foundations, independent and in- 
digenous at once. What was their 
secret? Was it not their fasting 
and prayer? Let us only look at 
St. Paul’s prayers for the churches 
he founded, especially the prayers 
for the Church in Ephesus, cfr. 
Eph. Ch’s 1, 16-23 and 3, 14-21. 
Surely if these prayers of the 
apostle were granted and fulfilled, 
then the Church in Ephesus would 
have all the requisites needed to 
stand alone, and to go onward with- 
out any other help from other 
sources. 

If we missionaries, whether we 
belong to the thinking class, or are 
ordinary men and women, whose 
words and opinions are not heard 
in the councils and conferences, if 
all of us would devote much more 
time and energy like the apostle 
Paul to prayer and supplications on 
behalf of God’s Kingdom and 
Church here in China, then I am 
sure, that the problems would be 
solved in God’s own way and time, 
without our grappling and meddling 
with what are God’s or other peo- 
ple’s affairs. 
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I think there is one great need 


| prayer. If all the Christian forces 
at this time, the consecration and 


in this land could be roused to a 


be 


— 


ond 


to. 


sanctification of all God’s workers, 
and the outpouring of the Spirit of 
prayer and supplication upon us: 
missionaries and all God’s children 
in this country. Working and pray- 
ing like Paul and many of our old 
veteran predecessors in China, will 
certainly have greater effect than all 
our thinking and planning. 

Take the first little Christian com- 
munity as an example. In the first 
Chapter of Acts we see them think- 
ing, reasoning and planning toget- 


her, apparently without much effect, | 


as we never afterwards hear any- 
thing of the substituted apostle. 
But what mighty results of their 
praying together in one accord, and 
with one mind do we witness in 
Chapters 2; 4; 12; and 13. 
Therefore, Mr. Editor, sound the 
trumpet and make a clarion call to 


sense of the importance and pos- 
sibilities of prayer, so that we too 
would awake and pray with one ac- 
cord, what mighty consequences it 
would have, and what mighty 
changes it would work in all the 
missions and churches throughout 
China. We should yet realize to the 
glory of God, that “He is able to do 
exceeding abundantly above all we 
ask or think, according to the power 
that worketh in us.” | 

So let the call of to-day be: arise 
brethren, watch and pray! let us do 
co-operative, definite, clear, hard 
and still deeper praying — praying 
through ! 


Yours sincerely, 
M. Cur. JENSEN. 


Suihuafu, Hei. Aug. 25, 1926. 


On The Present Situation 


EXPERIMENTS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Fukien Christian University 


(1) Church attendance on Sunday is voluntary. At University Vespers 
from one-third to one-half of the students attend. It should be noted, of 
course, that many of the students go home for the week-end. | 

(2) Daily chapel service was compulsory until this term. We are now 
experimenting with voluntary attendance. Again from one-third to more 


than a half of the students attend. 


(3) Up to and including this term, Bible study has been required 
during all four years of the course. Action has already been taken to cut 
this requirement in half, that is to require two years of Bible study. The 
action of the faculty, not unanimous, was to do away with all required 
religious instruction, but the Board of Managers did not approve of this. I 
think the faculty is nearly evenly divided on the subject. 


Trinity College, Foochow 


The Central Committee of Management passed three resolutions: 


(1) That religious teaching, i.e., Bible, should be required. 
(2) Chapel attendance should be required. P 
(3) No attempt should be made to register the College with the Govern- 


ment this term. 
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St. John’s University, Shanghai 
Every student now has to go either to the regular Sunday morning — 
service in church or to an ethical lecture in the assembly hall. The non- 
Christians choose between the two, while the Christians are expected, of 
course, to attend church. The lectures are being given largely by men who 
are not members of the faculty and the general subject is Some Great Moral 
Teachers. This meeting is simply a lecture with no hymns, responsive 
readings, OF ry Aare else of the sort. Of the upper classmen the large 
majority voted for the church service, while of the lower classmen about half 
gotoeach. No change has been made with regard to the daily chapel service, 
which some two years ago was shifted from the assembly hall to the Pro- 
Cathedral, with a marked increase of reverence and attention. The required 
classes in religious instruction are continuing as before. More courses will 
he offered in the near future so that students may elect such as will interest 
them most. 


Shanghai College 


Shanghai College has always had required religious instruction and 
required chapel attendance. This is due to the belief that religion is one 
of the most important parts of the education of a young man or woman; 
therefore if anything should be required the teaching of religion should be; 
but it is not only the study of Christianity which is required, the study of 
all the other religions of China are on a similar basis and “are taught 
in such a way that the student will get value from the study of his native 
religions as well as from that of Christianity. 

Students are required to attend chapel, first, because they ought to meet 
as a body every day in order to keep up their corporate spirit, and second, 
because the administration feels it is one of their obligations to furnish them 
something that will be of real value to them. Much work has been done on 
the problem of the content of the daily chapel service until it is felt that it 
is the most valuable time that the student can spend during the day. The 
students also, in the main, look at it in that way because they have learned 
from experience that if they miss chapel they miss something of real value. 
Chapel exercises are planned from the beginning of the term in an organized 
constructive way. 


Nanking University 


No experiments have been made as yet with the voluntary system of 
religious education although it is hoped that this may be possible by the 
beginning of the spring semester. Some of the. faculty are urging the 
wisdom and necessity of making the change. Last year the required number 
of credits in religion in the five years of college work was reduced from 
twenty-three to fourteen. The majority of the teachers of religion feel 
that the compulsory system is not only spiritually unfruitful, but positively 
harmiul to the spiritual life of our institution. This opinion may be said to 
represent the result of the policy of compulsory religious education. 


Canton Christian College 


Up until this year Canton Christian College has required eight credits 
out of 140 for its B.A. and B.Sc. degrees. Beginning with this year 
religious courses have been made elective rather than compulsory, and there 
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is at present no such requirement for the degree. Attendance at Sunday 
service has also been made optional for college students. This was trie 
two years ago and was felt by many to be unsatisfactory. It was again mac 
compulsory last year to the extreme dissatisfaction of the students. We 
are now making another trial at non-required attendance at Sunday service. 
The attendance is somewhat low, seldom ranging above 30% of the number 
of students. There is, however, a much truer religious atmosphere and the 
service is much more devotional than it has ever been before. 

In the high school, which is affiliated and on the same campus, we have 
substituted for former classes in Bible, which we used to have every week 
as a part of the curriculum, an hour called “Philosophy of Life,” which 
deals with life problems of various sorts and is taught for each section 
by the adviser of that section. This gives plenty of room for the introduction 
of things religious and also brings the adviser of each class into a much closer 
and more intimate association with students. Attendance at Sunday servic 
is still required for the middle school students. 

Our Student Christian Association has formed what is known as a 
Religious Work Commission. This is made up of the cabinet of the Student 
Christian Association plus several of the strongest Chinese and foreign staff 
members. This Commission is going carefully into the whole problem of 
the religious life on the campus, the responsibility of the institution itself 
and of the Association for different phases of religious life, and what can 
be done to promote and stimulate a normal religious growth. 


West China Union University 


This institution is carrying on simultaneously six separate experiments 
in regard to chapel services for university students, and two more for normal 
and middle school students. | 

Each of the five missions uniting in the University has its own college, 
and is primarily responsible for the religious life of its students. In some 
of these colleges the attendance at morning worship is required, or is con- 
ducted in such a way as practically to constitute a requirement. One col- 
lege has made chapel attendance optional for about four years, with the 
result that there has been a constant dwindling in attendance. This year 
the attendance varies from 20 to 50% of the students in that college 
Some of the other colleges report as high as 80% present. ! 

In addition to this morning chapel service some of the colleges have 
a religious service one evening a week and also a service on Sunday mort- 
ing. These services are all optional and attendance varies in about the 
same ratio as the morning chapel services. The University conducts two 
services a week. The statement in our catalogue regarding attendance & 
as follows: 

“In addition to the courses in religious knowledge offered as a part of the years 
curriculum, daily morning chapel and Sunday evening services are held in the University, 
colleges, or schools for all the students. . 

The churches of the city cordially invite the students of the University to attend 
_— services. They also offer opportunities for those qualified to assist in Christiat 
wor 
This statement, it should be noted, is not put in the form of compulsion. 
Each student is assigned a seat; there is no roll-call, but absence is noted 
The attendance at these services on Wednesday mornings and Sunday evet- 
ings has averaged, throughout this year, about 95% of the entire student! 
body. 


| 
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Courses in religious knowledge are offered in all Faculties of the 
University. Generally speaking, these courses are taken for granted by the 
yjority of our students. There are required subjects in all courses or 
faculties, and the best members of our Chinese staff approve of listing a 
ourse in religious knowledge as a required course. 

Except for the noisy minority, who in these days proclaim themselves 
“the people” and are perhaps ae taken at their own valuation, there 
has been no opposition on the part of the public to required religious wor- 
ship or required courses in religious knowledge. No father or guardian 
of a student has yet requested that he be excused from religious instruction 
and religious services. There have been avenues through which such re- 
quests might naturally have come. : 

The most serious aspect of this question of required attendance at 
religious services, and required religious courses in the University, is the 
reflex influence in the University upon the system of Christian lower schools. 
Consequently the University does not feel free to approach the question 
as regards the matter of courses of studv as though it concerned only it- 
self, but rather as it relates itself to more than 20,000 students in Christian 
schools throughout Szechuan, which schools are more or less directly con- 
nected with the University and look to it for guidance through the West 
China Educational Union. 


HOW TREATY PRIVILEGE AFFECTS CHRISTIAN WORK 


Having been requested to write my ideas on the above topic, I shall 
set down such facts as may be gathered from my own experience of twenty 
years and more of missionary life in China. While it would be difficult 
to say anything new along this line, yet I am glad to add my individual 
testimony to swell the general witness now being borne regarding this very 


live question. 
I. Injurious Effects. 

(a) In Earlier Years. | 

While we must never forget the great number who came into the Church 
from motives other than that of material advantage, yet no pastor of 
experience can fail to remember the many who were found to be after the 
“loaves and fishes.” In Manchu days and to some extent even since then, 
the securing of justice through local elders and on up through the layers 
of yamen underlings too often depended on the size of one’s purse or the 
weight of one’s influence. Under such conditions societies for mutual 
protection such as the Go Lao Hwei naturally found a favorable soil. It 
was only to be expected, then, that the Church with its backing of powerful 
foreign prestige should come to be regarded by many as a more effective 
and less expensive means of gaining one’s end. If the ear of the foreign 
pastor could be gained, the matter was reported to the Consul and by him 
directly to the Viceroy or other high official, all those tedious intermediate 
steps being passed over at a leap. | : 

Were it only “just” cases that were pressed in this way, there would 
have been less objection, but all sorts of scalliwags sought to take advantage 
of this easy means of extorting money, wreaking vengeance on enemies, 
appropriating land, etc. We have even known of a Gospel Hall Meat 
Monopoly ; and, over a place used as a gambling-den, I have seen the Gospel 
ee Sign with excerpts of the treaty protecting Christians carefully copied 

eon ! 
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Aside, however, from this class of church poopie, even among thos 
who did not come in for these reasons, there often developed a sense oj 
dependence on material force rather than a reliance on spiritual realities, 
Without the storms of persecution, no virile Christian character can be 
attained—such is the verdict of history; and this too is one of the strongey 
arguments of present-day Chinese church leaders for the abolition of thes 
special privileges. 

As for those outside the Church, it is needless to say how often we 
found it difficult to persuade self-respecting Chinese gentlemen to become 
members. “Yes, the doctrine is excellent, but the people in the Church are 
too ‘mixed’.”” One will never know how many of the kind of people » 
much needed were kept from identifying themselves with the Church for this 
reason. 

To the Chinese officials, cases brought forward by church members 
often meant trouble, even when the official wanted to do what was right. 
He was sometimes thwarted in so doing, and more than one found that it 
cost him his position, if not something more. Thus Church members and 
the rest of the Chinese people came to be distinguished in proclamations as 
“chiao” (%#%) and “min” (f%). Missionaries protested against this but to 
little avail, for, in effect, groups of Christians were to the officials little 
foreign colonies. | 


(b) In More Recent Years. 


While the more pronouncedly evil effects of the earlier years have in 
many places largely disappeared—though the Church will bear the scars 
for many a day—with the rise of the new nationalism in China other effects 
of Christianity’s inclusion in the treaties have emerged. This political cor- 
nection is now made the basis of the charge that missionaries are but the 
“running dogs” of imperialism and capitalism, while church members are 
styled “foreign slaves” and “betrayers of their country.” Christian schools 
with foreign control, foreign protection, and general lack of official re- 
gistration are denounced as denationalizing agencies. 

The effect upon those inside the Church is a restiveness, especially 
among the younger members, at all kinds of foreign control. Among our 
students—even those who have been largely assisted with foreign funds— 
there is sometimes seen a studied effort to show to those outside that they are 
not willing to be controlled by foreigners. 

Needless to say, groups not only outside the Church but sometimes within 
it fell an easy prey to the propagators of communism, who found little 
difficulty in persuading them that all their country’s ‘shame without and 
disorder within’ arose from the presence of Christianity in the land. To be 
able to point to Christianity’s treaty protection was a most telling argument. 

That the name of the Church should be linked up with capitalism and 
imperialism seems most regrettable. When we remember that the Founder 
of Christianity was a poor carpenter, who during his ministry had not “‘where- 
on to lay his head,” and was constantly sounding warnings against the 
“deceitfulness of riches,’ what a slander to charge -His religion with being 
the agent of that selfish capitalism which forgets the poor in its endeavor 
to roll up big dividends! When we recall Christ’s words that “he that 
would be greatest among you shall be your servant” and that He Himseli 
“came not to be ministered unto but to minister,” how can we endure to see 
His Gospel lampooned as the introducer of that domineering, exploiting, 
undemocratic spirit typified in the term “imperialism”? Surely, despite all 
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the alleged disadvantages of giving up the special treaty privileges, we cannot 
leave this weapon in the hands of the Church’s enemies. 


II. Beneficial Effect 


I am = to confess at once that many of the oft-recited advantages of 
Christianity’ s privileged status, such as the protection to the lives of mission- 
aries and Chinese Christians, the opportunity to carry the Gospel into the 
far interior of China, the sheltering of the Church during its early infancy, 
the securing of justice under consular jurisdiction, etc., seem to me to have 
been more than nullified by the evil effects of this foreign political relation- 
ship. But, in these days of military overlordship, such as we are witnessing 
here in Szechwan, the one benefit which seems evident above all others is 
the comparative security of mission-owned buildings—chapels, schools and 
hospitals—from usurpation by soldiers. We see private homes and shops 
of the Chinese, as well as schools, temples, etc., taken for a longer or shorter 
time and often left in a most dilapidated condition by passing troops, while 
buildings connected with the foreigner usually enjoy almost complete 
immunity. Whether this would be entirely changed if extrality were 
abolished is an open question; but, despite the risk involved, would it not 
in the end be better for the cause of Christ if we chose to share with our 
Chinese brethren the dangers that might follow ? 

During the last few. years—yes, and during the earlier years—I have 
found myself not infrequently wistfully wondering whether it would not 
have been far better for the final establishment of Christianity in this land, 
if she had never had this favored treatment. It may be that entrance into 
the interior would have been delayed a little. It may be that we would have 
missed some of the mass ‘movements toward the Church such as followed 
the collapse of the Boxer uprising. It may be there would have been con- 
siderably more persecution, even loss of life. But may we not believe that 
the Church would have been more virile, more self-reliant, more evangelistic 
and spiritual, if she had been free from this “entangling alliance’? I 
verily believe so. We cannot, however, undo history, but we can at least 
now take an unequivocal stand in favor of the abolition of this special status, 
and for the readjustment of treaties on the basis of mutual consent, as a 
matter of Christian principle, and let the consequences be what they may. 

W. J. Mortimore. 


On The Field 


Free Gifts of Scriptures.—The 
Scripture Gift Mission (14 Bedford 
Street, Strand, London) is willing 
to make free gifts of scriptures to 
any missionary in China. The Gos- 
pels are illustrated with pictutes oi 
life in Palestine. The bools are 
sent out carriage paid. 


Former Missi 
ing H. Revell 


Paul Patton Faris, for many years 
identified with The Continent and 
a missionary to China under the 
Presbyterian Board from 19U3 to 
1914, has recently become associated 
with the Fleming Revell Company 
in the capacity of editor. 


Shanghai College to 
Constitution —The Board of Man- 
agers of this college has recom- 


Joins Flem- | 
ompany.—Mr. 
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mended a change in its constituti7n 
so as to allow for a majerity of 
Chinese on the Board of Ma: agers. 
The Executive of the Board, w!tich 
is composed of a majority of Chi- 
nese, has been authorized to con- 
sider the whole question of admin- 
istration and teaching staff with a 
view to putting Chinese as rapidly 
as possible into positions of respon- 
sibility from the presidency down. 


Literature for the Times.—The 
Literature Committee of the Ameri- 
can Board (Peking) with the aid of 
Mr. Neander Chang and others has 
recently issued a set of ten pam- 
phlets suited to the times. Among 
the titles we notice these, “Old Test- 
ament Characters,” “Towards the 
Understanding of Jesus,” “The 
Revolutionary Jesus,” “Great Cham- 
pions of the People,” “Christ’s 
Principles of Suffering and Non- 
Resistance.” The ten pamphlets 
cost eighty cents, postage prepaid. 


Religion and Education.—A new 
government university was recently 
opened in Shantung. It begins with 
about 350 students and expects to 
have a thousand ere long. At the 
inauguration ceremony six speeches 
were made by representative Chr 
nese guests. Four of these speeches 
emphasized the need for “a religious 
basis for any educational system 
which was to produce real character 
‘and contribute to the solution of 
China’s problems.” The most im- 
pressive speech was given by Mr. 
‘Sung Hwei-wu, the Chairman of 
the Provincial Assembly. He laid 
stress upon “the fact that the truest 
thinking, and the fullest develop- 
ment of personality, were not to be 
found apart from real religion— 
such religion as the Christian 
Church was seeking to offer the 
world.”—Cheeloo Weekly Bulletin, 
September 11, 1926. 


Shantung Mission of the Berlin 
Missionary Society Transferred to 


the United Lutheran Church 4 
America—As a result of th 
World War, the Berlin Missionary 
found it impossible to con. 
tinue its mission work in the Shap. 
tung province. Ear 
Board of the Berlin 
to transfer the Shantung mission tp 
the United Lutheran Church ip 
America. On October 23, 1924, a 
biennial convention of _ the 
United Lutheran Church in Am. 
erica, held in Chicago, the delegates 
present by a unanimous vote ratified 
“the transfer of the mission of the 
Berlin Missionary Society in the 
Shantung province of China to th 
United Lutheran Church.” 
mission property of the Berlin So- 
ciety was purchased by the United 
Lutheran Church. On January |, 
1925 the new mission field was taken 
over by the Lutheran Board of 
Foreign Missions. 
ago to-dav, August 30, 1925, the 
first missionaries of the United 
Lutheran Church in America arriv- 
ed in Tsingtao. 


Institute of Pacific Relations— 
Chinese Group—Mr. L. T. Chen 
is the secretary of the large number 
comprising this group. Their main 
work has been along the line of 
study and “get-together” groups. 
150 study circles have considered 
the following courses :-—The Tariff 
Problems of China, Dr. D. S. Chen: 
The Unequal Treaties, Dr. T. C 
Extraterritoriality, T. 

Rich: China’s Internal Problems, 

Constitution and Militarism, T. . 
- Chen: Problems of Internal Peace 

in China, Herman Liu: Local Sell- 

Government in China, T. C. Sun. 

Other courses are in preparation, 

Constitutional Government, Dr. |. 

M. Bau: Labor Problems in China, 

L. T. Chen: Bolshevism and Con 

munism, Dr. Chen Ta. 

autumn of 1925 Mr. T. Z. Koo, 

David Yui and L. T. Chen gathered 

groups of British and Chinese re 


About one year 
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sidents in Shanghai for “get-toget- 
her” discussions: These comprised a 
group of seniors and one of juniors, 
mostly business men. Formal pro- 

s were not attempted. As a 
result the tension and feeling be- 
tween the British and Chinese has 
been appreciab por Both the 
above lines of activity are direct 
applications of the methods of the 
Institute. 


The Situation in the Hainan 
Mission—The Hainan Mission 
(Presbyterian) issues from time to 
time a “Hainan News Letter” which 
the editor gratefully receives. The 
issue for the Fall of 1926 has just 
come to hand. It is full of insights 
into inside workings of Christian 
work in a troubled region. In 
many cases the work has been kept 
going as a result of a grim deter- 
mination coupled toa living faith. 
At Nodoa for several Sundays 
a crowd came and sealed each 
Christian with a chalk mixture 
as, “Slaves of All the World.” 
Enforced quartering of soldiers 
on mission property has been 
a frequent occurrence. At Ka- 
chek during evening worship some 
students came in, tore down Chris- 
tian posters from the walls, and 
stole some of the books, threatening 
the Christians with dire things if 
they continued to worship. The 
hospital assistant of the same place 
was tied and dragged through the 
streets because he was left in charge 
of the mission compound. A dia 
of events in Kachek records fre- 
quent movings and causes for un- 
easiness. There is another side. 
The Christians in Kachek urged 
the missionaries to return from their 
forced absence. A spring commu- 
nion held in one village was attended 
by three hundred people of whom 
two hundred and sixteen took com- 
munion and fourteen were received 
into the church. At Kiungchow on 
June 14, the Sun Yat Sen society 
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held a meeting, the members of 
which are in the Christian boys’ and 
girls’ school, to which the leading 
official and the local magistrate 
came. The leading official spoke on 
“Christianity and Imperialism.” He 
said that Christianity is good but it 
is opposed because in many cases it 
has been connected with foreign 
governments. A new plan has been 
adopted whereby all the evangelistic 
and elementary school workers and 
funds are under the direction and 
control of an administration board 
of six Chinese and five missionaries. 


What is the Composition of the 
Church Membership?—tThe asser- 
tion is sometimes made that students 
make up the bulk of the church 
membership in China. We recent- 
ly made a few inquiries anent this 
matter. . While the replies are not 
numerous they are fairly representa- 
tive. Where a church is directly 
connected with a school, students, 
of course, sometimes predominate. 
Otherwise the composition of the 
church membership is very varied. 
In small towns and villages the mem- 


bership includes farmers, artisans, 


small shop-keepers among whom are 
some well-to-do. Students are not 
particularly prominent. One large 
mission in Manchuria reports the 
classification roughly as follows. 
Scholars 20% ; farmers 45% ; me- 
chanics 25% ; merchants 10%. Of 
twenty-four elders only two are 
scholars. Another large mission in 
Chekiang says that in the villages 
agriculturists prevail. In the cities, 
however, no class predominates and 
most classes are included. In 
Kwangtung another mission finds 
that farmers and small business men 
are most numerous. While about 
25% of the 2,000 students which 
have passed through the schools of 
this mission were baptized yet stu- 
dents do not, in any church, pre- 
dominate in numbers or influence. 
In connection with another mission 
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in West China rural churches are 
made up almost entirely of farmers 
and small tradesmen. In the hsien 
city churches, the membership is 
mainly composed of merchants some 
of whom are outstanding in their 
communities. In one village the 
local elders are all in the church. 
Another large mission in Kwang- 
tung finds its membership to be 
mainly farmers with a small and 
negligible proportion of students, 
Shopkeepers are to some extent pre- 
vented from joining the church 
through a rather rigid rule as to 
work on Sunday. Outside, there- 
fore, of some churches closely con- 
nected with educational institutions 
students play a minor part in church 
life when the whole membership— 
city and rural—is kept in mind. 


Recent Experience of English 
Presbyterians.—The Report of the 
Foreign Mission Committee to the 
General Assembly of the Presbyter- 
can Church of England for 1926 
contains some interesting persc.ual 
reports on the effect of present con- 
ditions on their work. As a result 
of their contiguity to radical influ- 
ences this mission met with rather 
unusual difficulties. The mission- 
aries had to withdraw from the 
Chaochowfu, Swabue, and North 
and South Hakka fields. The con- 
trol of the Anglo-Chinese College 
in Swatow passed out of the con- 
trol of the mission council. The 
mission hospital in the same city 
lost about $2,000 in subscriptions as 
the result of the local boycott. 
This is far, however, from being all 
the story. Though the missionaries 
had to withdraw from these dif- 
ferent fields the work was carried 
on by the Chinese Christians. The 
country churches around Swabue 
were not molested. Both preachers 
and church membership were — 
to the mission and missionaries. 
Wukingfu congregation in the South 
Hakka field elected Miss Winifred 
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Starkey to the eldership. At Ting. 
hai.an Evangelistic Campaign was 
carried on from February 12-18 
The attendance in the evening some. 
times numbered as many as 1,000, 
All classes of society were in evid- 
ence. One result was that when the 
anti-Christian movement struck this 
place it fell flat. The reason given 
by officials and people alike being, 

’“we now understand Christianity.” 
There were also many other en- 
couraging features in the situation 
in other centers. With regard wo 
the general situation one missionary 
at Yungchun remarks, after pointing 
out some of the political and social 


difficulties existing in China, that J 


while there is ground for disap- 
pointment there is none for despair. 
He concludes by saying that “while 
one feels that unprejudiced 

le ought to have a great re- 
saan for Christianity and for the 
Christian Church, yet one is forced 
to the conclusion that we are not 
good enough for ordinary unthink- 
ing prejudiced people to be convert- 
ed to the Gospel which we preach. 
We have got to try harder. By 
‘we’ I mean not only the mission- 
aries but the ‘Churches’ at home, the 
whole Christian Church.” 


Rural Community Experiment of 
Shantung Christian University.— 
For many years Cheeloo has been 
anxious to relate itself more closely 
to its constituency and specially to 
tackle the peculiar problem of the 
rural community, but limitations as 
to staff and funds have made it 
impossible up to the present. Now, 
however, the prospect is that work 
will be started on this experiment. 
A graduate of the School of Theo- 
logy goes to Nanking at once to 
enter upon a special year of train- 
ing in agriculture. He will return 
to take up work in connection with 
this new scheme. It is proposed t 
begin operations at Lungshan, 2 
large straggling village on the Kiao- 
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tsi railway just one hour distant 
from Tsinan. Lungshan is a 
market centre and within a radius 
of ten li around it, there are some 
25 villages, large and small. In two 
or three of these there are already 
a few Christians. Plans are on foot 
for Mr. S. C. Lo, who is at the head 
of the Department of the Country 
Church, to spend the major part of 
his time during the coming autumn 
in the district. He will be able to 
establish contacts with the leading 
people in the different villages and 
prepare the way for the programme. 
The particular forms of work to be 
undertaken will be determined very 
largely by local needs. It is pro- 
posed to attack the community from 
different angles. The aid of the de- 
partment of medicine, sociology, 
education and theology in the Uni- 
versity will be sought. The mini- 


mum of funds will be supplied in-- 


asmuch as the object is to discover 
and bring to expression the needs 
and the capacities of the community 
itself. A permanent staff will be 
placed in the district. In the case 
of theological students it is likely 
that at least a month out of each 
term will be spent in this field work, 
in association with the members of 


the teaching staff. At the same time 


a thorough study will be made of 
rural life in all its aspects. From 
the beginning it is planned to work 
in close cooperation with the Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Forestry of 
Nanking. The University is under 
no delusion as to the difficulty of 
this task. In view, however, of its 
vital importance, the staff is pre- 
pared to put its best strength into 
the experiment. 


Christian Mission to Buddhists, 
Nanking.—A full account of this 
unique and interesting enterprise 
was published in the Recorper for 
November, 1923. It was written by 
the late Mr. Paul D. Twinem, of 
Nanking University. Mr. Twinem’s 


deep interest:in the Mission has been 
signalized by a gift of $1,500 from 
his widow, to purchase the present 
rented quarters as a memorial. At 
present, this Mission is entering 
upon a new era of expansion. Dr. 
Karl L. Reichelt, the Director, has 
just returned from a furlough de- 
voted largely to reorganization and 
promotion at the home base. 
Originally under the care of the 
Norwegian Lutheran Society, the 
Danish Mission and the Swedish 
Church Mission, it is now carried on 
by an independent society represent- 
ing the three Scandinavian countries, 
with local auxiliaries in many places, 
and branch headquarters in Oslo, 
Uppsala, and Copenhagen. The 
Secretary is the very able and ener- 
getic Mr. Jacob B. Natrig, Director 
of the Norwegian Branch. As- 
sociated with Dr. Reichelt are Mr. 
N. M. Thelle, who came out in 1922, 
and a Chinese secretary, an evangel- 
ist and a teacher of the boys’ school, 
all former monks converted in the 
Mission. It is hoped that before 
long one foreign worker from Den- 
mark and one from Sweden will 
come out to co-operate in the In- 
stitute at Nanking. The next for- 
ward steps will be the opening of a 
two-months’ course for educated 
monks and lay devotees; and an in- 
dustrial plant in order to help the 
priests who return to civil life to 
get an honorable living. At present 
one of the great hindrances to 
their becoming Christians is their 
economic dislocation from society. 
As an aid to hospitality for monks 
visiting the ‘Institute, a piece of 
land on the hillside outside the city 
is being put under cultivation. Ec- 
clesiastically the mission is Luther- 
an and its forms of worship are 
those of the Lutheran Church with 


‘an admixture of Buddhist symbol- 


ism. But in reality the work is in- 
terdenominational, and cared for by 
a committee of advisers from vari- 
ous churches and missions in Nan- 
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king. Many missionaries from all 
parts of China have visited the In- 
stitute and seeing the unique work 
done there have thanked God for 
this enterprise and become its sin- 
cere friends and supporters. It is 
not without enemies also, the past 
year having seen a most vicious at- 
tack upon its work and good name. 
This very fact argues for its success. 
It means something that each year 
about 1,000 of the more sincere type 
of Buddhist and Taoist monks get 
an opportunity to hear the Gospel, 
and to learn more about Christ ir 
personal interviews. Quite a num- 
ber of these have become Christian 
believers, 18 having been baptized 
at the Institute and others becc:m- 
ing connected with Christian con- 
gregations elsewhere. The unseen 
influence of the mission, carried to 
all parts of China by travelling 
monks who have visited for a few 
days there, cannot be estimated. 


Kuliang Conference on Evangel- 
ism and Church Life-—The above 
Conference met on August 10 with 
Bishop Hind as Chairman. The 
subject for discussion, “The spiritual! 
preparedness of the Christian 
Church in China to meet the present 
situation” was opened with a paper 
by the Rev. B. G. Parsons. The 
topic proved itself to be a live one 
for the whole time available was 
filled up with pithy helpful 
speehes. The paper, written with 
a background of intimate and direct 
experience of evangelistic and pas- 
toral work up country, depicted a 
church life very far from being con- 
fident or aggressive in the good fight 
of faith. The root causes of the 
weakness were thought to be spiritual 
inefficiency, and isolation. Drastic 
changes, in the location of evangelis- 
tic workers calling them in to the 
large Church centres and in “Re- 
treats” were suggested. It was sug- 
gested, also, that missionaries should 
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endeavour to incarnate themselves 
into the life of the Chinese and like 
Christ, their great example, con- 
secrate their lives to evangelism, 
This would inspire many Chinese 
fellow workers to join them 
Failure along this line was acknowl- 
edged as a great cause of weakness, 
The general discussion showed that 
the difficulties of isolation and luke 
warmmness are universal and that a 
radical change in the location of 
many workers would be impracti- 
cable and would not necessarily in- 
crease the spiritual power of the 
church. The problem in Fukien is 
complex because of the flood of new 
ideas and new forces that are surg- 
ing in on the Christians. The 
“Finding’s Committee’ reported as 
follows: — Your “Finding’s Com- 
mittee” gathers from the discussion 
that the church as such is not spirit- 
ually prepared to meet the present 
situation therefore the following 
suggestions emerged :— 


1. That the missionary _ body 
should give more undivided time to 
real evangelism and that the church 
should seek out and set asive Chi- 
nese and foreign workers suited for 
this service and thus endeavour to 
instill new life in the church xiem- 
bers. 


2. Persistent efforts should be 
made as follows to maintain and in- 
crease the spiritual life of workers 
in the field:—(a) By fellowship in 
the actual work; (>) By more fre- 
quent gatherings for ible study 
and prayer; (c) By trying to stimu- 
late the taste for helpful reading 
and making it as easy as possible 
for good books to be obtained. 


3. A crucial need of the Church 
at this time is that evangelistic 
workers should know how to lead 
individuals to a conscious acceptauice 
of Christ as Saviour and Lord and 
to guide them in the development 
of a faithful Christian life. 
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4. Associated with the North Fu- 
kien Christian Council is a commit- 
tee for promoting a Bible Reading 
Church. They would be glad to co- 
operate by means of any form of 
script with workers desiring such 
help as they may be able to give. 


Correction of Error—On page 
603, Cuinese Recorper, August, 
1926 are found the characters 7 
fH for “market town.” This is an 
error. The characters should be 
$a7hi. The error occurred in copy- 
ing the article. 


Notes on Contributors 


Rev. Davin C. Granam, A.M., met is a missionary 6f the American Bapti 


Foreign Missionary Society. He has 


in China sincé 1911, working in West 


China. He has been quite active in research work. 

Rev. Frank Ricwarp Mituican, B.A., is a missionary of the American Presby- 
terian Mission (North). He arrived in China in 1907. His time has been divided 
about equally between evangelistic work in Honan and educational work in Ningpo, 
in which latter place he is now vice-principal of the Union Middle School. 

Mr. KennetH K. THompson, M.A., is a member of the American Presbyterian 
Mission (North). He has been in China fifteen years engaged in educational work. 
He is principal of McPherson Boys’ Academy, Ichowfu, Shantung. 


Miss Jesse E. Payne is a missionary under the American Board. She arrived 


in China in 1904. Her work is educational. 


_ Rev. Franx Rawiinson, M.A., D.D., has been in China since 1902. He is a 
missionary under the American Board allocated to the editorship of the Chinese 
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Personals 


7 BIRTH, 
Juty: 
25th, at Shanghai, to Mr. and Mrs. 


Gordon Poteat, Shanghai College, a 
daughter, Nida Purefoy Poteat. 


DEATHS. 

AvucustT: 

7th, at Matilda Hospital, Hongkong, 
Mrs. Martha Noyes Kerr. Age 86. 
For fifty-three years a member of the 
Presbyterian (North) South China Mis- 
sion. 

18th, at Anshuen, Kweichow, Mrs. D. 
V. Rees, C.I.M., from typhus. 


25th, in Ireland, Rev. R. W. R. Ren- 
toul, B.A., of the English Presbyterian 
Mission, Shanghang, Fukien. 


ARRIVALS. 
Jury: 


26th, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. K. K. 


Thompson and two children, P.N. 


Avucust: 


7th, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. A. P. 
Jacot, P.N. 


10th, from U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. A. 
G. Parker and two children, P.N. 


llth, from U.S.A., Miss M. Metzger, 
Mrs. M. Pollock, Miss Rutte Ulrey 


(new), C.B.M. 


7 - from U.S.A., Mrs. H. A. Judson, 


20th, from U.S.A., Miss H. R. Mac- 
Curdy, P.N.; Miss Ruth M. Smith, Miss 
M. Richardson (all new), Mother Anita 
Mary, Miss Mary E. S. Dawson, Dea- 
coness K. E. Phelps, A.C.M. 


22nd, from Britain, Rev. and Mrs. W. 
P. Pailing and two children, Dr. and Mrs. 
L. M. Ingle and one child, Dr. Gordon 
King (new), B.M.S. 


24th, from U.S.A., Mrs. M. L. Beakey 
and one child, M.E.M.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Geo. Kennedy, Miss Helen Gingrich, 
Mrs. Cora Wildman (all new) Kuling 
American School; Rev. E. H. Forster, 
A.C.M.; Rev. and Mrs. H. E. Chandler 
and three children, Miss Grace M. 
Rowley, Rev. P. C. Melrose, Mr. W. M. 
Campbell, Miss M. M. Millican, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. A. Bullock and four children, 
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Miss Anne E. Moffett, Miss Rose Bell, 
Rev. and Mrs. D. A. Irwin and two 
children, Miss Esther Irwin, P.N. 

~~ from U.S.A., Miss Helen Walker, 
Mr. A. C. Gilliam (all new), Mr. and 
Mrs. R. E. Bundy and one child, A.C.M. 


31st, from U.S.A., Miss E. M. Gauss, 
Miss Minnie Witmer, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
E. Patton, Miss Mabel Hall, P.N.; Miss 
Grace Farr, Mr. and Mrs. M. A. Hopkin 
and three children, P.S.; Mr. and Mrs. 
H. B. S. Benjamin and four children, 
Miss Emily Miller, A.B.F.M.S. 


SEPTEMBER : 


2nd, from U.S.A., Miss Maud Klott, 
Y.W.C.A. 

4th, from U.S.A., Miss Emma Cook, 
Miss Frances Markley, Miss Sophia Igo 
(all new), Mr. Timothy Hung, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. H. King, Mr. Donald Roberts, 
A.C.M.; Miss Ellen J. Peterson, Mrs. 
Martha Peterson, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Lamson, Miss Dorothy Campbell, Miss 
M. Sollman, A.B.F.M.S.; Mr. and Mrs. 
H. V. Lacy and four children; Miss E. 
Cooper, Mr. W. A. Main, M.E.M. 


5th, from U.S.A,, Mr. and Mrs. I. E. 
Breece and one child, Mr. and Mrs. E. H. 
Clay and one child (new), M.E.M. 

7th, from U.S.A., Mr. F. Eastman 
(new), A.C.M.; Miss Ruth C. Williams, 


a from U.S.A., Mr. Henry L. Mc- 
Cune (new), Full Gospel. 


10th, from U.S.A., Dr. A. V. Scott, . 


Dr. S. A. Waddell, P.N. 


llth, from U.S.A., Mr. H. Matsinger, 
A.C.M.; Miss Lydia Johnson (new), 
Y.W.C.A., 

12th, from U.S.A., Miss B. Lorenz, 
Miss Jeanne Perkins, Miss Talitha Ger- 
lack, Y.W.C.A.; Rev. and Mrs. E. J. Lee 
and three children, A.C.M. 


SEPARTURES 


Juty: 


8th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Taylor and two children. Rev. J. W. 
Nichols, A.C.M.; Miss L. E. Bradley, 


, 1926 
Miss M. L. Sloan, Miss V. eae 
Miss M. Armstrong, Miss E. Woods, 
P.S.; Miss E. Smith, Miss A. R. Harris. 
A.BF.MS.; Mrs. A. W. and 
Mr. D. E. Brown. 


12th, for England, Dr. Charlotte Bacon 
and two children, C.M.S.; = U.S.A, 
Miss Ruth Longden, M. E.S.; Miss Jessie 
Wolcott, W:F.M.S.; Miss Mary Boyer, 
Eb.M.; Mr. Grace Jackson, M.E.F.B.: 
Miss I. Grier, Miss M. I. McCutchan. 
Mr. H. W. McCutchan, P.S.; Mr. and 
Mrs. A. L. Carson, Miss L. M. Rolle 
stone, Miss J. A. Hyde, Miss E. E. 
Dresser, Miss M. P. Toulmin, P.N. 


17th, for U.S.A., Mr. J. H. Pott Mr. 
Hocking, A.C.M. 


19th, for U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. J. 
McCallum and two. children, U.C.M.S. 


20th, for England, Mr. and Mrs. R 
Hogben and two children, C.I.M.; Dr. 
and Mrs. J. L. N. Paterson and three 
children, L.M.S. 


2i1st, for Holland, Mr. and Mrs. J. P. 
Leynse and two children, A.P.M. 


22nd, for U.S.A., Miss M. DeC. Ward, 
A.C.M.; Mr. —, Y.M.C.A.; 
Mr. and Mrs. and three 
children, P.N.; Mies Stella e A.B. 
F.M.S.; Miss Gray, U 


25th, for U.S.A., Mollie E. 
Townsend, A.C.M.; for Britain, Miss A. 
M. Horne. L.M.S. 


30th, Mr. W. G. Whitman and two 
children, U. of ‘N. 


3lst, for U.S.A., Mrs. A. A. Gilman 
children, Mr. R. S. Underwood, 


AUGUST: 

3rd, for England, Rev. and Mrs. W. S. 
Strong and two children, A.B.S.; Mr. 
and Mrs. H. P. S. Luttell and two chil- 
dren, P.C.C. 

2ist, for Canada, Miss S. P. Rough, 
C.I.M.; for U.S.A., Rachel Wakefield, 
Mrs. Hollis Smith and one child, A.C.M. 


22nd, for England, Miss E. J. Harrison, 
C.M.S. 

3lst, for England, Miss N. C. Wilson, 
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